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BY THE AUTHOR OF “BLACK SHEEP,” “WRECKED IN 
PORT,” &c. &c. 


——+— 
CHAPTER VII. GERALD’S LUCK. 
| THe Dumpington turnpike-keeper, a man 
’ naturally of a pleasant and social disposition, 
| and inclined secretly to repine at the dul- 
| ness of the life to which circumstances had 
relegated him, was in the habit of killing 
time, by gazing out of one or other of the 
square panes of glass let in at either side 
| of the toll-house, and wondering what 
| would be the next object likely to present 
| itself for the relief of his monotony. The 
dust left by the passing by of a flock 
} of sheep yet lingered in the air, and the 
 turnpike-man had derived at least five 
! minutes’ amusement in watching the man- 
ner in which the sheep had at first blindly 
, refused to go through the gate, dashing off 
in every other direction, sticking their 
| heads into the hedge-rows, bleating in a 
|remonstrating manner, which was in- 
effective, perhaps, from being carried on in 
one note, notwithstanding the shake with 
which it concluded, and in seeing them 
| finally, after having been run over by a 
| Very circus rider of a dog, being hustled 
, through the gate ignominiously on three 
| legs, the fourth remaining in the hands of 
| the driver or his assistant boy. The turn- 
pike-keeper, with these reminiscences fresh 
, In his mind, and a vacuous smile on his face, 
_ suddenly descried a new object of interest. 
| This was a woman advancing slowly, 
‘and with wavering footsteps. Her dress 
was covered with dust, and her hat was 
| crushed and bent. When the turnpike- 
man first saw her, her veil was off, and her 
| head thrown back as if to catch the air; 
but, as she approached, she pulled the veil 
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over her face, and seemingly nerving her- i 
self for what she had to do, tried to steady | 
her footsteps, and advanced with a swifter | 
and surer pace. With more delicacy than | 
could have been expected from him, the | 
Robinson Crusoe of the highway gave up | 
his first idea of addressing her, it being 
his custom, for the mere sake of hearing 4 
the sweet music of speech, to accost every » 
passer-by, and did not even look after her 
until she was through the gate, and some 
distance on the road to the town. Then, 
standing at his door, and scientifically, 
with his little finger, plumbing the depths 
of his pipe-bowl preparatory to filling it 
anew, the worthy man mattered to himself: 
‘She had had a downer, she had; was all 
covered with dust, and went very shaky 
on her legs! Queer case that, respectable- |; 
looking woman, too respectable for a 
tramp, but been on the drink like the rest 
of ’em! That’s what ruins ’em all, the 
drink! If it hadn’t been for the drink my 
wife would have been here now, sitting in 
that casy-chair, and giving me a bit of her 
mind, probably. Ah, well! the drink ain’t 
so black as he’s painted; but he had laid 
hold of that poor creature that went by just 
now, surely !’’ And the toll-keeper, turn- 
ing back into the house, proceeded to fill 
his pipe from the capacious stomach of a 
brown earthenware image which stood on 
his chimney-piece, with the full conviction 
that the woman he had just seen go by f 
was drunk. vy 
That woman was Madge Pierrepoint, , 
and after a cursory glance at her, most 
people would have been of the toll-keeper’s 
opinion. When she had passed beyond | 
the ken of such as might be within the 
toll-house, she threw back her veil and | 
raised her head well aloft again, once more | 
dropping into the slow and wavering pace. | 
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It was with difficulty, indeed, that she 
managed to make any progress, for her 
knees trembled beneath her, and her vision 
was so dim and flurried as to necessitate 
her stopping after every few paces, and 
pressing her hands tightly before her eyes. 

In these short intervals of rest the re- 
collection of what she had just gone 
through would come back upon her; the 
vision of her husband confronting her, 
‘with a sneer upon his lips, would stand 
out terribly distinct; some of his words, 
the cruellest and most bitter of them, 
would surge up in her ears. Then, know- 
ing that another instant’s abandonment of 
herself to such thoughts would cause her 
again to faint away, with one strong act of 
will she would dismiss them from her 
mind, and doggedly plod on her way. 
Later on she would think of all this, go 
through it bit by bit, sift out what it 
meant, and determine what she ought to 
do; later on, when there was a bed near 
on which she could fall back and rest, a 
hand near to steady her or to smooth her 
forehead, a voice to tell her that she was 
not all alone in the world, and that though 
she had been deserted No! no! that 
no one must ever know; but she was weak 
now, and could not think it out properly. 
Only let her get home! 

So, on through the quaint old streets, 
quiet and deserted now, for itis one o’clock, 
and at that hour Wexeter dines. The 
cathedral dignitaries are taking their 
luncheon in pleasantly shaded rooms, with 
low ceilings and black oak fittings, where 
generations of cathedral dignitaries had 
done precisely the same thing at precisely 
the same hour. The ill-used, hard-worked 
notes of the long-legged, narrow-bodied 
pianos in the establishments for young 
ladies at South-Hedge have ceased to sound, 
for the young ladies are now engaged in at- 
tacking roast mutton with an appetite which 
they will speedily learn to be ashamed of. 
And afterwards there will be an hour’s walk 
in the garden, with their arms lovingly 
entwined round each other’s waists, and 
their mouths filled with little backbitings 
and jealousies, before the overture to Semi- 
ramide bursts forth upon the scent-laden 
air, to the delight of the invalid old 
gentleman who has taken lodgings in that 
quarter for quiet and repose. Peacefully 
sleeps Mrs. Twiddle, original manufacturer 
of the celebrated Bonneton lace, and three 
doors off equally peacefully sleeps Miss 
Grylls, her late assistant and present rival, 
behind the wire-blind in her shop-window, 





on which the word “from” is painted so 
very small, and “ Twiddles”’ so very large. 
Nothing is to be seen of the proprietor of 
the photographic and religious fancy as- 
sortment shop, where you may pick upa 
neat ecclesiastical book-marker for thirty 
shillings, or a reduced copy in stone of the 
ancient abbey font, handy to keep rings 
and shirt-studs in, for five pounds. Slum- 
ber, too, his young men, who wear white 
cravats and black coats, and look like 
cufates. Only one verger, standing at the 
cathedral door, for there is a train due 
about this time, and it is a likely day for 
excursionists, sees Madge Pierrepoint cross- 
ing the yard under the shade of the great 
elm-trees, where the rooks are holding a 
noisy concert over her head, and he does 
not recognise her. Her progress has been 
slow, but unwatched, and at length she 
has reached her own door. 

Madge longs for rest and quiet, but she 
is not to enjoy them yet. At the foot of 
the stairs she is confronted by Miss Cave. 
The old lady has just returned from a long 
morning’s work at the box-office; having 
gone through all the accounts of the closing 
season, having paid away and received to 
the uttermost farthing, and having been 
able to submit a very satisfactory balance- 
sheet to Mr. Dobson, the manager. Natu- 
rally, therefore, she is in a good temper, 
and anxious to relieve herself, after the 
tedium of business, by a pleasant chat with 
her lodger, who is such a favourite with 
her. 

“Why, where have you been, my dear ?” 
said Miss Cave, holding up her hands as 
her eyes fell upon Madge’s dust-covered 

















dress; “not been knocked down by one of } 
those dreadful cows, surely ;” the idea of || ° 
being tossed, gored, and trampled upon by || 


errant cattle ranking foremost amongst the 
old lady’s self-inflicted troubles. 

“No, Miss Cave,” said Madge, with a 
faint smile, looking down at her dress and 
endeavouring to brush the dust off with 


her hand; “no, I have only been for a 
country walk, and feeling a little tired sat | 
down in the hedge-row, without particu- || 


larly observing where I placed myself.”’ 
“Well, my dear, what you can want 


with taking long country walks, after all | 


the work you have gone through, I cannot | 
I can’t say I think much of | 


understand. 
the country, for what with the cows, and 
the dust, and the crowds of midges that 
buzz all about you, it seems to me to be 
more pain than pleasure taking it altogether. 
Now when I go out of Wexeter, give me 
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the seaside, I say ; and talking of that, my 
dear, I have brought some news which I 
think will please you.” 

“Indeed, Miss Cave, and what might 
that be ?” 

“Well, Mr. Dobson is finely delighted 
at the success of his season, as well he may 
be, as being the best he has had the last 
three years; and when he said so to me 
just now, I up and told him at once that it 
was all owing to you, my dear, and that he 
had had no leading lady here for years that 
was a patch upon you, and that you were 
as great a favourite out of the theatre as 
in it.” 

“ That was very kind of you, dear Miss 
Cave.” 

“It was only the truth, Madge—there, I 
never called you Madge before, not being 
given to use Christian names freely as I find 
is the custom in music-halls and low places 
of that kind, but as I am fond of you I will 
do so now and in future; it was only the 
truth, Madge, and Mr. Dobson agreed to it, 
and then he asked me how I thought it 
would do if he was to take the Avonmouth 
Theatre for the short summer season, that 
would take in the regatta and the races 
and the grand military review. ‘ Miss 
Pierrepoint would be new at Avonmouth,’ 
he said, ‘and I think she would draw.’ I 
told him I thought so too, but that he must 
give you better terms than you had here, 
for there would be the expenses of moving 
for yourself and your sister, and you would 
have perhaps to dress a little more than 
you do here, it being a gay place. Dobson 
didn’t see it at first, but I held to it, so 
finally he told me to talk to you about it, 
and offer you an extra pound a week.” 

Miss Cave had expected that her an- 
nouncement would be received with great 
pleasure. She was disappointed when 
Madge, with a grave face, said, “1am much 
obliged to you, dear Miss Cave, and to Mr. 
Dobson, but I don’t think the offer would 
suit.” 

“Not suit you! You are too shy and 
timid, Madge. You dislike going among 
strange people, and perhaps you are afraid 
of the officers and flighty fellows that you 
have heard of in Avonmouth. Don’t you 
be afraid of them, my dear. Dobson 
wouldn’t dream of going without taking 
me with him, and I shall be sure to look 
after you.” 

“No, indeed, it isn’t that.” 

“Indeed, what can it be, then? 
know, that young Hardinge.” 

“ Mr. Hardinge, what about him ?” 


Oh, I 





“Well, Dobson wanted him to go, too. 
The Avonmouth Theatre has not been 
open for two years now, and the scenery 
all wants looking after and touching up, 
and Dobson wanted young Hardinge to 
go off in advance and get it ready by the 
time you came there; but when he was 
spoken to this morning, he said he was 
very sorry he could not, that his engage- 
ment was up, and that he did not think 
there was any chance of his coming back 
to the circuit.” 

“And what has that to do with me, 
dear Miss Cave ?” 

“Well, my dear, I have got eyes in my 
head, though they are not so bright as 
they were, and I can see that while that 
young man is desperately in love with you, 
you have a sneaking kindness for him, 
and I thought you might have set your 
horses together, and ¥ {| 

“ Mr. Hardinge hasn’t spoken to me on 
the subject, dear Miss Cave, and I assure || 
you I have not the smallest knowledge of || 
his movements.”’ 

“Well, my dear, no offence. I won't 
take your answer to Dobson just now, lest 
you might change your mind. Think it 
over and let me know to-morrow, and if I 
were you I would lie down a bit after 
dinner and rest myself. You ought to 
be very brilliant to-night, for it is not only 
the last night, but Dunsany’s benefit, and 
he’s sure to have a fine house, for he’s a 
Buffalo, or a Druid, or something of that 
kind, and we shall be full of brothers, with 
aprons on and green ribbons, and tin thing- 
a-me-jigs round their necks.” 

Then Madge, nodding kindly at the old 
lady, went up-stairs, and after looking into 
the sitting-room to tell Rose to get her 
dinner by herself, as she felt too tired and 
unwell to eat, went to her own room, and 
locking the door threw herself at full 
length upon her bed. There are some 
people upon whom any great grief has a 
stunning, overwhelming effect, so over- 
whelming that it numbs their brain and 
paralyses their power of thought. Madge 
Pierrepoint was of these. With all the 
wish, she felt utterly powerless to deliberate 
what effect her recent interview with her 
husband ought to have on her future life, 
or even to recollect the details of that 
interview. It was all too sudden, too 
recent; the weight of the blow seemed to 
have deprived her of the power of think- 
ing over what would be its result, or even 
when it had been given. She strove to 
rally, to collect her senses, to think it over, 
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butall invain. She lay in a dull lethargic 
state, from which the recollection of what 
Miss Cave had said about Gerald Hardinge 
roused her only for an instant. Then she 
relapsed, and gradually losing conscious- 
ness, fell into a deep unbroken sleep. 

In that state she remained, until she was 
roused by a loud knocking at the door, and 
Rose’s voice outside, telling her it was time 
for her to go to the theatre. At first she 
listened mechanically, without the power 
to move or even to speak, then muttering 
something sufficient to satisfy her sister 
that she had been heard, Madge struggled 
into a sitting position, and clasping her 
head with both her hands, strove to collect 
her scattered senses, and to comprehend 
what had been passing around her. It 
flashed upon her in an instant, the inter- 
view with Philip in the lane, the long 
dreary walk back, with heavy heart and 
wavering footsteps, the talk with Miss 
Cave, and her mention of the Avonmouth 
Theatre. She recollected them all, but 
what would be the result of it all was as 
far off as ever; she had come to no decision, 
and she could come to none now. What 
she had to do now was to hurry off to the 
theatre and to act. To act! With the 
feeling of an iron band around her temples, 
and her heart throbbing like a ball of fire. 

Mr. Dunsany’s friends, who, as Miss 
Cave expected, mustered in large numbers, 
were very much pleased with their even- 
ing’s entertainment, more especially when 
the hero of the night came on in the after- 
piece, wearing, in addition to his theatrical 
costume, the insignia of the Order of 
Friendly Brothers, to which he belonged, 
and interpolated in his dialogue many 
mystic allusions, only understood by the 
initiated. The audience generally was of a 
convivial rather than of a critical character, 
and more appreciative of the comic than of 
the tragic acting. It was agreed on all 
sides, however, that Miss Pierrepoint was 
“a fine woman,” and if she failed in im- 
pressing them as they had been led to be- 
lieve, they laid it more to their own want 
of comprehension, than to any shortcoming 
on her part. 

As for Madge herself, she acknowledged 
afterwards she owed it entirely to the early 
training of her memory, and to her me- 
thodical practice of her profession, that she 
got through her part at all. She dressed 
herself in a dream, and in a dream she 
went through her various scenes, speak- 
ing when the cue was given to her, 
and not missing a word of what she had 





to say, “doing her spouting,” as Philip 
Vane would have called it, with due em- 
phasis and intonation, but with eyes that 
were without fire, and gesticulations void 
of life or energy. How she got through it 
she knew not, but at last her performance 
came to an end, and she was led on before 
the curtain by the delighted Dunsany. 
Still dazed, she went to her dressing-room, 
and exchanged her theatrical attire for her 
ordinary walking-dress. Still dazed, she 
was coming forth from the stage-door, when 
she was confronted by Gerald Hardinge, 
who took her hand. 

Then she roused at once. 

“Good evening, Miss Pierrepoint,” said 
Gerald, very polite, and rather distant, for 
Gonnop, the hall-keeper, was standing close 
by, and his ears were full-cocked; “ may I 
have the pleasure of seeing you home ?” 

Madge thanked him for his proposed 
escort, and they went out together. 

When they were in the street, and out 
of hearing, Gerald turned to her and said: 
“ Didn’t Rose give you my message ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“And you were going away without 
waiting for me ?” 

“Not at all. I fully expected to see you 
where I did.” 

“Did you? And yet you looked asto- 
nished as though my presence had taken 
you quite unawares. You have had that 
same strange look, however, during the 
whole evening. I was watching you from 
the wings while you were acting, and I 
saw it then. I see it now.” 

“Do you ?” said Madge, trying to smile, 
but there was a leaden weight on her eye- 
lids, and the muscles of her mouth refused 
to move. 

“Yes,” said Gerald Hardinge, gazing 
into her face; “ your appearance gives me 
the notion of some one who has been be- 
witched, or is under a spell.” 

“ Break the spell, then, and exorcise the 
demon,” cried Madge, still striving against 
herself, “ but don’t let us stand here in the 
middle of the street, glaringinto each other's 
faces, or we shall excite the wonderment 
of the passers-by.” 

“No,” said Gerald; “let me take you 
home, I have lots to say to you.” 

“We won’t go to my lodgings I think, 
Gerald,” said Madge, mindful of what Miss 
Cave had said to her in the morning ; “ let’s 
walk round the crescent, there is not a soul 
near, and you shall tell me all you have to 
say.” 

“ As you please,” he said, shortly. 
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“ Don’t be angry, Gerald; I am sure I 
am right in what 1 am doing,” whispered 
Madge, laying her hand on his arm. And 
instantly he was tamed and happy. 

As they turned into the crescent, the 
chimes of the cathedral clock rang out the 
four quarters, and the deep bell struck 
eleven. Listening to it, and looking up at 
the great yellow moon riding high in the 
sky, Madge recollected where she had been 
the same hour on the previous evening, and 
an irrepressible shudder ran through her 
frame. Gerald felt the vibration of the 
hand lying on his arm, and looked down 
gravely and earnestly at her. 

“What is it, Madge?” heasked. ‘“ You 
trembled then from head to foot; there is 
something the matter with you. What is 
it? I insist upon knowing!” 

“There is nothing wrong with me, 
Gerald, indeed,” said Madge, “ believe me 
there is not. I have been working hard, 
you know, and I was perhaps a little over- 
come by the fatigue and the heat. But the 
season is over now, and I shall have rest— 
at least until I go to Avonmouth.” 

“Oh, Dobson has made that proposition 
already, has he?” said Gerald. “I knew 
he was going to do so, but I scarcely 
thought it would be so quick; however, 
you are not going to Avonmouth, Madge.” 

“You are not, Gerald, I know.” 

“Nor are you !” 

“ Are my future movements, then, to be 
influenced by yours, sir?” 

“‘T hope and trust so, Madge,” said the 
young man, earnestly; “1 devoutly hope 
and trust so.” 

There was something in his tone which 
had more effect in rousing her and fixing 
her attention than anything she had ex- 
perienced within the last twenty-four hours. 
Up to this point she had been striving 
against an overpowering lassitude and want 
of energy, which still retained their hold 
upon her; had been trying to laugh and 
make light conversation, as it were, for the 
mere sake of keeping herself up to the re- 
quired pitch of answering her companion’s 
remarks. But his last few earnest words 
had worked a charm. Her attention was 
aroused, and her interest excited. 

“If that is to be the case,” said she, 
“you must no longer talk in riddles, but 
speak out plainly, Gerald.” 

“TI want nothing better,” said the young 
man. “TI told Rose, last night, to let you 
know I wanted to speak to you on a most 
important matter.”’ 

“Yes, I recollect on making the appoint- 





ment Rose told me that it was important; 
and it is important, is it Gerald ?” 

“To me the most important matter in 
my life,” said Gerald, not looking at her, 
and speaking very low. 

“Tell me, then,” said Madge, 
same tone. 

Under the fascination of that moment, 
with his low voice murmuring in her ear, 
her hand resting on his arm, in the full 
consciousness that he was devoted to her 
body and soul, the great mental agony she 
had just been labouring under melted away 
entirely for the time. 

“Tell me, then,” she whispered again. 

“ Why should I tell you the first part of 
it again P”’ he murmured, “ unless, indeed, 
you have the same gratification in hearing 
that I have in saying it. You know how 
I love and worship you, my darling! How, 
since the first hour I saw you, I have been 
your slave, never happy but when near 
you, and having no other thought but of 
and for you. You hear me, Madge ?” 

She made him no answer, save what he 
might infer from the smallest pressure of 
her hand upon his arm. 

“T have said all this to you before, and 
you have listened to me and laughed at 
me, and while you half forbade my thus 
addressing you, let me go on, because you 
said it was idle talk. I told you then that 
the time would come when such talk would 
be idle no longer, when I might have the 
power of attaining such a position as would 
enable me to ask you to marry me. You 
recollect all this, Madge ?” 

He bent his head and looked down at 
her. Her face was very white, aod it was 
more by the motion of her lips than from 
anything he heard, that he understood her 
to assent. 

“Do you recollect further what you 


Phe 


said : 

“T do.” 

“T recollect the very words; ‘ you shall 
ask me when the time arrives, Gerald,’ 
you said, ‘and I will answer you then.’ 
Madge, the time has arrived now, and I 
claim your answer.” 

“Gerald !” said Madge, with a low cry. 

“Tt has arrived now, my darling,” he 
continued, passing his arm around her. “I 
am to remain a scene-painter and a theatre 
drudge no longer. Listen, dear one! For 
months past I have been working in secret, 
and have completed two pictures, which I 
sent to London. Yesterday morning I 
heard from the agent I had consigned 
them to, that they have been bought at 
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the prices which I had fixed upon them; 
bought, the agent tells me, by some rich, 
eccentric old man, who wishes me to come 
to London, and pledges himself to find 
sufficient commissions for me to occupy my 
time for months to come. More than this, 
the agent advises me at once to come to 
town, and introduce myself to my patron, 
as, should he take a fancy to me, there is no 
knowing where the good results may end. 
When I got that letter, Madge, my first 
thought was of you; now, I said, I can ask 
her to be my wife; now I can ask her to 
link her lot with mine, not as the obscure 
drudge of a country theatre, but as one 
who has a fair prospect of fame and 
fortune; now I can offer her rest from 
the toil she has undergone, and freedom 
from the annoyances and insolence which 
she is compelled to put up with. Madge, 
darling, I can, I do, offer you this now. 
What do you say in reply ?” 

Nothing. 

She said nothing. He drew her closely 
to him, and bending down noticed that her 
eyelids were closed, and when he pressed 
his lips upon her cheek, it was stone cold. 

Gerald feared she had fainted, but im- 
mediately afterwards she half unclosed her 
eyes, and murmured, in broken tones, “I 
am very ill, Gerald! Take me home— 
take me home !” 





A VISITORS’ BOOK. 





Peruaps the Falls of Niagara, the most 
magnificent cataract, or series of cataracts, 
in the world, are annually visited by greater 
multitudes, than any other single object 
of natural beauty and grandeur that at- 
tracts the curiosity of the human race. 
Greater crowds may distribute themselves 
annually on the mountains and lakes of 
Switzerland, or among the wild and lovely 
scenes of the north and west Highlands of 
Scotland; but these crowds do not all 
converge to one point as at Niagara. The 
Falls are so beautiful, that not even the 
bustle and swarm of fifty thousand people, 
noisy, pompous, silly, vulgar, and ignorant 
as the immense majority of them may be, 
can detract very materially from the de- 
light of a visit. 1 knew a worthy gentleman, 
however, an Englishman of world-wide 
fame, who happened to be within two hours’ 
ride of Niagara by rail, in the height of 
the summer season, and who refused to visit 
the Falls—which he ardently desi-ed .to 
see—because he had a horror of the 





crowds of tourists. He unluckily de. 
ferred his visit until a quieter time, missed 
his opportunity, and returned to England, 
leaving Niagara, as Wordsworth did Yar- 
row, “unseen and unknown,” a vision of 
the fancy and not of the memory. I have 
been more fortunate. I have visited Niagara 
half a dozen times—in the full season, in the 
half season, and in the long Canadian 
winter, when all the tourists had departed, 
when all the hotels were closed, and when 
the last of the professional guides (a class 
of bores the most wearisome and dispiriting 
in the world) had disappeared ; and when I 
had the whole of the magnificent scenery to 
myself, and no profane or inane babbler at 
my side, to pester me with platitudes, to tell 
me what I knew and spoil it in the telling, 
and when all was done to look to me for 
backsheesh. I am not going to describe Nia- 
gara here. I have done it im another place, 
and am so thoroughly impressed with the 
unsatisfactoriness of the description, as well 
as that of every other which I have seen, as 
to have firmly resolved never to attempt it 
again. My present purpose is not so much 
with Niagara itself as with its visitors, and 
more especially with such visitors as take the 
trouble to write in the Album or Visitors’ 
Book at the Table Rock. King David, the 
Psalmist, said in his haste that all men 
were liars, and a Scottish clergyman preach- 
ing on the text, declared that if David had 
lived in his parish he might have said it at 
his leisure. If this worthy minister had 
been at Niagara Falls, and passed a few 
hours looking over the Visitors’ Book, he 
might, without great injustice, have varied 
the phraseology, and said, either at haste 
or at leisure, that all men were “ cads.” 

Barbarous tribes amuse themselves by 
making marks or drawings on their naked 
bodies, and take a pride in thus tattooing 
themselves, that all their small world may 
see and admire. Members of civilised com- 
munities, instead of writing upon their 
bodies, strive to attract the attention of a 
larger circle by scribbling upon walls, cut- 
ting their names and initials on trees, and 
when travelling at home or abroad, in 
writing their names and reflections in hotel 
books. 

It has been said that the horse is a 
very respectable animal, but that he has 
the unhappy fatality of making more or 
less of a blackguard of everybody who 
has much to dp with him. In like manner 
it may be said of Niagara, one of the 
grandest objects in Nature, that it has the 
unhappy fatality of making fools of nine- 
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tenths of the people who go into spoken 


or written raptures about it. Such a mass of 


inanities, platitudes, conceits, affectations, 
impertinences, sillinesses, mouldy jokes, 
and absurd profundities, with here and 
there a gleam of good sense and good- 
feeling, is possibly not to be found in equal 
quantity in any library beneath the moon, 
as that which exists in the possession of 
the worthy Canadian who has established 
the Museum at the Falls, and has for 
more than a quarter of a century provided 
visitors with books, and pen and ink, to 
record their names and their observations. 
The following is a selection of some of the 
best and some of the worst of these entries. 

Place aux dames! Niagara is a favourite 
resort of lovers before, during, and after 
the honeymoon, as well as of lovers whose 
courtship may be interrupted by unkind 
Fate, and predestined never to attain the 
blissful consummation of marriage. ‘“ And 
all mankind,” as the eloquent and philoso- 
phic Emerson observes, “loves a lover. 
Though,” he goes on to say, “ the celestial 
rapture talling out of heaven seizes only 
upon those of tender age, and although we 
can seldom sce after thirty years a beauty 
overpowering all analysis or comparison, yet 
the remembrance of these visions outlasts 
all other remembrance. No man ever for- 
got the visitation of that power to his heart 
which created al] things new, which was 
the dawn in him ot music, poetry, and art, 
which made the trace of Nature radiant with 
purple light, and made the morning and 
the night a varied enchantment.” So, for 
these reasons, and with, I hope, a proper 
amount of respect and gallantry for the 
beautiful sex, I turn to the autographs and 
the observations ot lovers, whether they be 
gentlemen or ladies. Not that my readers 
will be very amply rewarded. No doubt 
the true lovers, the real ladies and gentle- 
men, have something better to do and to 
think of than to scrawl their names and 
their thoughts in public places, for the re- 
lief of their own hearts, or for the after 
amusement of strangers. Wise people, 
whether lovers or not, keep their private 
emotions sacred, but fools of both sexes love 
to babble and to scribble. The first lover 
thus records his experience : 

On Table Rock we did embrace, 
And then we stood both face to face ; 


The moon was up, the wind was high, 
I looked at she, and she at I. 


Language failed him after this effort, and 
he could say no more. The next gentle- 
man must have had a difference with his 








lady-love. At all events he eases his mind 
by the profound reflection : 

Great is the mystery of Niagara’s waters, 

But more mysterious still are some men’s daughters. 

Another swain, deeply enamoured, but 
more of a wag than a poet, writes from his 
heart, and with a daring rhyme: 

Next to the bliss of seeing Sarah, 
Is that of seeing Niagara. 

A disconsolate one, jilted, perhaps, or it 
may be divorced, records her sorrows in 
prose. “I have come,” she says, “to 
Niagara too late. Five years ago I was a 
creature of enthusiasm, poetry, and devo- 
tion. Now I am feelingless, heartless, 
soulless. The once gushing fountains of 
youthful emotion have been broken up by 
the withering blast of adversity. The 
flowers of my life are blighted, and all is 
dull—all is tame. I laugh at Niagara! 
What care I for the thunder of its waters ? 
Great God, how should I have enjoyed this 
sight once!’ The signature to this out- 


| burst of disappointment is “* Bit,” to which 


some critic of the sterner sex has appended 
this comment, “ Yes, bit with affectation !” 

A happy lover enters what he perhaps 
thought a very original remark: “ How 
lonely and desolate the life of man would 
be without woman!” To this a critic, who 
signs himself “ Quip,” appends the query, 
‘“* What has woman to do with the Falls P”’ 
A third tourist, signing himself “ Crank,” 
replies, “If woman has not to do with 
the Falls, I should like to know who has. 
She made the first Fall herself.’ The next 
is evidently the production of a much later 
period in married life than the moon of 
honey : 

Once on a time with naught to do at home, 
My wife and I determined we would roam ; 
But to decide upon the route 

Admitted much domestic doubt. 

If I said east, she said ’twas best 

That we should travel to the west ; 

So after many arguments and brawls, 

She brought me nolens volens to the Falls. 

The thunderous roar of the waters is so 
loud, when heard either from the Table 
Rock, or from the Tower on Goat Island, 
that silence, if not imposed by the majesty 
of the scene, is rendered necessary, by the 
difficulty of making oneself heard above 
the din of waters. This fact, of course, 
does not escape the notice of the amiable 
cynics who like to make a harmless jest 
upon the ladies. One of them writes : 

Niagara, it has been sung, 
Can speak so loud without a tongue, 
You hear its voice a mile hence. 
But I a greater wonder know : 
A pretty woman, who, although 
She has a tongue, keeps silence. 
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Socrates, who hints that he has no Xan- 
thippe of his own, declares what he would 
do if he were in such an unhappy condi- 
tion : 

If I were annoyed with a termagant wife, 

Whose tongue was the bane of my every-day life, 

To try to get rid of her pestilent clatter, 

I’d live on the brink of this great fall of water. 

The last quotation, out of scores that 
might be made, is the more creditable effu- 
sion of a happy lover: 

In after years when memory comes 

To cheer us in our happy homes, 

A voice amid the social cheer 

Shall speak of what we witnessed here. 
No time, no change, no chance shall sever 
The links that bind our hearts for ever. 

Among the contributors to this farrago, 
the utter idiots and cads who write what 
no one cares to read, and which it is a 
wonder that any ordinary, decent person 
cares to write, are the most numerous. 
There is, however, a touch of humour 
about the New York stock-broker who 
wrote the following : 

I came from Wall-street 
To see this water sheet ; 
Having seen this water sheet, 
I return to Wall-street. 

Next in order to the witlings are the 
sentimental and the pious, or affectedly 
pious people, who indulge in heroics— 
mock, not real, and in ambitious moral re- 
flections on the beauty and sublimity of 
the spectacle. Their name is, indeed, 
legion; and their attempts both at prose 
and verse are more than sufficient to show 
how small a way the ordinary education that 
people receive goes towards enabling them 
to write sensibly of anything but that which 
concerns their own business, or the every- 
day current of their lives. One man, who 
dates from Dublin, says: “ Forgive these 
lines ; they emanate from the pen of one 
who derives his inspiration from the sub- 
lime works which surround him. Poetry is 
not my forte. I was never found to be a 
brilliant writer, but silence is not the only 
admiration which these great works de- 
serve.” Impressed with the idea of say- 
ing something, though he confesses he is not 
able to say it, he tells all future travellers 
who may read what he has written, that 
“he has sipped to the very dregs the cup of 
affliction” (taking his affliction daintily, 
sipping it, not drinking it), “but that in 
spite of all he cannot gaze upon Niagara 
without feeling how little, how very, very 
little and insignificant are his sorrows when 
compared with the ills of the many!” 
A short course of Whately’s or Mill’s 
logic would have done this inconsequential 





reasoner more good than a month at the 
Falls. 
he knew how, writes his Farewell to 
Niagara: “Thou lord of water-power in 
thy majestic glory. Thou art all and more 
than all my soul conceived thee! I never 
dreamed thy wonders to be so numberless 
and vast. Beauty in union with grandeur 
here fill and elevate and satisfy my soul!” 
The more prosaic scribbler who follows in 
verse, writes better, and very much to the 
point : 

While standing under the Horse-shoe Fall, 

Didn’t it look great, didn’t I look small! 

One who aspired to the sublime, and 
floundered into the absurd, writes: ‘‘ When 
God went forth to the work of creation 
attended by a shining array of seraphim 
and cherubim, these living ones veiled 
their faces and said, ‘Lord of Glory, stay 
Thy hand or we die.’ ‘ Once more,’ said the 
Almighty, ‘and inanimate creation is com- 
plete.’ He spake, and the mountains started 
back, and ocean heaved affrighted as Nia- 
gara sprang into birth.”” Why ocean should 
have been alarmed at a fall of fresh water, 
so many hundreds of miles from the shore, 
and the whole immense volume of whise 
waters, poured into her capacious breast, 
is of no more account than a drop ina 
bucket, the writer would find it difficult 
to explain. Another enraptured traveller, 
not quite so ridiculous, is struck with as 
much admiration by the beauty of the rain- 
bow, that in the clear sunshine always 
smiles upon the torrent, as by the grandeur 
of the Fall, and relieves his soul by writing: 
“The most stupendous work of Nature! 
The mountains, oceans, lakes, and cataracts 
are great specimens of the magnificence of 
God’s works, but here his beneficence is in- 
dicated by the perpetual rainbow. What 
mind is.not enlarged, what soul is not filled 
with ennobling emotions by the contempla- 
tion of such wonders? Let man behold 
with awe, and learn Hummiry.” As if the 
beneficence of God were never clear to this 
shallow brain until he saw the rainbow, 
and as if the mountains and the ocean 
were not as much proof of beneficence as 
the iris in thespray! One visitor, pestered 
no doubt by this mock piety and crooked 
logic, and who modestly signs himself 
“ Snooks,” very properly rebukes the fila- 
gree devotion of people who, if they are 
to be taken at their words, never had an ele- 
vated thought of the Deity until they saw 
Niagara. He says: “ The most insignificant 
plant, the minutest insect, the smallest 
drop of water, when examined through the 
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medium of the microscope, proves beyond 
a doubt to every reasoning mind the ex- 
istence of an almighty creating and sus- 
taining power. Must, then, the circum- 
stance of a large body of water rushing 
down an inclined plane, and over a preci- 
pice of one hundred and fifty feet in 
height, urged merely by the power of 
gravitation, be selected as the most striking 
demonstration of the greatness of the 
Almighty ?” The practical and philosophic 
Snooks is right in his inquiry. 

One characteristic of the visitors to 
Niagara must not be omitted. The British 
or Canadian, commonly called the Horse- 
shoe Fall, is far more magnificent than 
the fall on the American side of the river, 
although the latter is so grand and beau- 
tiful in itself, that it only suffers by com- 
parison with one grander and more beau- 
tiful still. 

“Should the United States and Eng- 
land ever be involved in war,”’ said a well- 
known American of literary fame, “ Eng- 
land will of course be whipped” (American 
English for beaten). ‘ But we shall not be 
hard upon the old country. We will annex 
the Canadian side of the Niagara river 
and the Great Horse-shoe Fall; and then 
we will make a treaty of peace to last until 
England chooses to break it.’ The Ameri- 





cans make no secret of their desire to pos- 
sess the whole of Niagara. One of them 
writes: “The Yankees generally take, and 
keep, too, whatever they set their hearts 
upon having.” To this “John Bull” replies : 
“ Boast not your greatness, Yankees tall, 
your arrogance may catch a fall.” ‘John 
Bull, junior,” appends, “‘ May be so, but not 
the Horse-shoe Fall.”” Another American, 
after an ardent apostrophe to the “land of 
the stripes and stars,” narrates how 
I stood on Table Rock, 

Felt the earth’s tremor at the wondrous shock, 

But here, I own, I felt a thrill of shame, 

No patriot’s triumph warmed my drizzled frame ; 


My pride was humbled, and my boast was small, 
For Saghent’s queen possessed the noblest Fall! 


The travelling English are proud of this 
imperial possession, and the Canadians, 
whether of British or French extraction, 
share these feelings to the fullest extent, 
and are in no humour to brook this covet- 
ousness of their American neighbours 
without remark. ‘ Blue Nose,” from New 
Brunswick, has appended to one of these 
boasts : 


Uncle Sam! Uncle Sam, you’re a bully and a swag- 
gerer ! 
But you shall not—no! you shall not steal a wave of 





our Niagara ! 





“ Should,”’ writes a Yankee, “the British 
lion ever come to the Falls of Niagara, he 
will see the proud eagle of American 
liberty soaring in his majesty, and will go 
roaring down the mighty cataract in de- 
spair.”’ “A Lion’s Whelp” appends: “ If 
the American eagle comes to the British 
side of the Falls, that same old lion will 
pluck his feathers, and compel him to take 
refuge on a dunghill.” 

But the British and Canadian entries in 
the album are, as a rule, pacitic, and mani- 
fest no disposition to quarrel with the 
Americans. On the contrary, they express 
and desire peace—peace for its own sake, 
and peace for the scandal and shame it 
would be on two kindred peoples, speak- 
ing the same language, springing from 
the same parentage, inheriting the same 
history, traditions, and literature, to go 
to war, on any pretence whatever, that 
diplomacy could smooth over or common 
sense and Christianity avoid. Under the 
date of May, 1849, occurs the following 
entry : 

“‘ May the mighty waters of the Niagara 
smother, in their eternal vortex, all the 
animosities and rancours that may ever 
have existed between Great Britain and 
her fair daughter of the West, and remain, 
to succeeding generations, an everlasting 
and indestructible monument of the har- 
mony which, I trust, will never cease to 
exist between the two nations (of one 
blood), at once the most enterprising and 
the most enlightened in the world.” 

Every good Englishman and every good 


American will say Amen to this sweet 


prayer. 


Rerhaps the last extract, bearing 
the signature of “ Morpeth,” and written 


by the late accomplished and amiable Earl 
of Carlisle, is the best in feeling, as well as 
in versification, that the sublime scenery of 
the Falls has prompted any one to write in 
the album: 


There’s nothing great or bright, thou glorious Fall, 
Thou mayest not to the fancy’s sense recal ; 

The thunder-riven cloud, the lightning’s leap, 

The stirring of the chambers of the deep ; 

Earth’s emerald green, and many-tinted dyes, 

The fleecy whiteness of the upper skies ; 

The tread of armies thickening as they come, 

The boom of cannon and the beat of drum ; 

The brow of beauty and the form of grace, 

The passion and the prowess of our race ; 

The song of Homer in its loftiest hour, 

The unresisted sweep of human power ; 

Britannia’s trident on the azure sea, 

America’s young shout of liberty ! 

Oh! may the waves that madden in thy deep, 

There spend their rage nor climb th’ encircling steep, 
And till the conflict of thy surges cease, 

The nations on thy banks repose in peace!” 


His lordship was not content to leave 
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his graceful little poem to the obscurity of 
the Visitors’ Book, but gave it publicity on 
his return from America. And cordially 
re-echoing the philanthropic and states- 
man-like wish expressed in the concluding 
couplet, I shut up the Visitors’ Book, and 
bid farewell to Niagara. 





THE LOSS OF MY SPECTACLES 





I wAvE worn spectacles for nearly 
twenty years, and they have become to me 
a necessary of life, secondary only to food 
and clothing. I can indeed take my walks 
abroad with unarmed eyes, being fortu- 
nately able, without artificial assistance, to 
discern objects of comparatively large 
magnitude. But, if I would read even for 
a short time, my glasses become absolutely 
indispensable. A few lines, printed in ex- 
ceptionally bold type, I can perhaps wade 
through, with the untrustworthy aid of 
guessing, by holding the paper at a dis- 
tance from my face, my defect being the re- 
verse of that endured "by the short- ~sighted. 
But in a few minutes the annoyance of a 
process, which may be compared to the ob- 
servation of stars through a fog, not quite 
dim enough to render them utterly in- 
visible, amounts to physical torture. Hence, 
as reading constitutes the chief occupation 
of my life, I rarely lay my spectacles 
aside, but wear them even when they are not 
altogether needful. The consciousness of 
depriving myself of a power which I am 
accustomed almost perpetually to use, is 
repugnant to my habits. Satirical friends, 
who see me not engaged in study, affirm 
that I look over not through my spec- 
tacles, and thus infer that ] wear them 
through some species of affectation. Blest 
themselves with strong natural vision, they 
cannot realise the fact that the conscious- 
ness of a diminution of sense is intolerable. 
Yet they might reflect that nobody likes to 
have his fingers numbed, even though 
there is no tangible object at hand which 
he wishes immediately to grasp. 

Tam of what is called a careless tempera- 
ment. The incessant loss of umbrellas in 
the course of my earlier years, culminating 
in the involuntary exchange of a new silk 
for an old gingham, has induced me to 
abandon the possession of the commonest 
shield against inclement weather. I have 
not owned an umbrella for years, nor do I 
venture to borrow one, being certain that 
if 1 did so, I should infallibly find myself 
guilty of a breach of trust; and I have 





acquired an art of encountering rain, 
which to some would appear unattain- 
able. Thriftless enough to expend in 
cabs money sufficient to convert an entire 
hall into an arsenal for umbrellas, I am 
content, when a sudden shower has rendered 
the supply of those useful vehicles inade- 
quate to the demand, to join the very 
mixed assemblies which stand under arch- 
ways and porticoes till the violence of the 
visitation has abated. There is sure to be 
in such assemblies a topic of discourse, in 
which all can take an active part. English- 
men are proverbial all over the world for 
opening conversation with remarks on the 
state of the weather, even when the sub- 
ject is of no vitalimportance. It is, there- 
fore, a matter of course, when a little 
crowd is gathered together under an arch- 
way, through the strong influence of one 
and the same desire in every individual com- 
posing it, the desire, namely, of not being 
wetted to the skin, that the importance 
of this particular subject should be to the 
highest degree intensified. ‘Do you think 
this shower will last long?” is assuredly a 
question, under the circumstances, of abso- 
lute interest, and the reply that the shower 
is too violent for long continuance, if it 
does not denote profound research, or imply 
the possession of prophetic gifts, is hailed 
with pleasure as a welcome truth. The ap- 
pearance of a patch of blue, which gradually 
enlarges itself amid an expanse of dark 

clouds, is a thing of joy to every anxious 
heart, and he who, like myself, is habitually 
destitute of an umbrella, may occasionally 
derive an amount of unamiable gratifica- 
tion when the owner of a costly silk pro- 
tector humbly takes his place beneath the 
arch or portico, averring that its protecting 
powers are unequal to the fierceness of the 
attack. 

Necessity, in the shape of an April 
torrent, of the true cat-and-dog kind, makes 
strange arch-fellows, but of all the chance 
companions the most unbearable are those 
persistent optimists, who are sure to crop 
up, like other ill-weeds, under the influence 
of a pelting shower. The optimist of the 
arch, by whom probably the rain is secretly 
detested more than by any other sufferer, 
obtrusively calls the attention of all hearers 
to the immense benefit that will arise from 
the affliction of the moment, and expresses 


his mock delight in the most offensive 
form. 
“Ah, sir,” said one of these to me, on 


one occasion, when there was an uneasy 
suspicion that the arch was leaky, “ah, 
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sir, this rain will do more good than 
ever you or I shall.” 

I felt nettled not a little. When we 
are reflecting on our own personal incon- 
veniences, we have no wish to disperse 
our sympathies over the whole of man- 
kind, and a hat varnished brightly by 
Jupiter Pluvius does not suggest grateful 
meditations or glad prospects of the crops. 
I felt inclined to tell the optimist that 


he had better apply his remarks to him- | 
self exclusively, and that if he felt con- | 


vinced from arguments drawn from his 
own experience that he would never do 
as much good as a pelting shower, I was 
not, for my own part, inclined to become 
the subject of so humiliating a comparison. 


Very glad was i when the abatement of | 


the rain released me from his companion- 
ship, and [ can well recollect that when, 
after leaving my place of refuge, I looked 
back, I saw that the grateful man, who 
had been so ecstatic in his admiration, re- 
mained longer under the arch than any of 
the rest. 

Careless with respect to umbrellas and 
other articles, I am extremely careful of 
my spectacles. It is witha sort of nervous 
instinct that, whenever I am going out, I 
clap my hand hastily to my waistcoat- 
pockets to ascertain that they are safe. 
And here let me lament, with well-placed 
grief, that the most convenient form of 
spectacle-case has suddenly become ob- 
solete. I refer to the thin, flat sheath, 
open at both ends, which glided into the 
waistcoat-pocket without occupying any 
sensible room, and some years ago drove 
out of fashion the thick unwieldy case, 
which requires the side-pocket of a coat 
for its abode, and opening at one end, is 
closed with a tongue like a pocket-book. 
Oddly enough the useful innovation has of 
late disappeared, and the ancient mass of 
leather is restored to supremacy, without a 
single claim to public favour. Rarely can 
one of the closing cases be found long 
enough to contain your spectacles, without 
unduly bending the delicate arms of metal 
that press lightly on the temples; whereas 
in the neat, flat sheath any spectacles can 
be inserted. Nevertheless, this sheath is not 
to be obtained save by a remarkable stroke 
of good fortune. To me its disappearance is 
@ source of constant trouble. Disgusted 
with the clumsy article, I have given up 
the use of cases altogether, and carry my 
spectacles unsheathed in my waistcoat- 
pocket. Under these circumstances, the 
normal transparency of the glasses is occa- 











sionally interrupted, and they are brought 
into a semi-opaque condition, which neces- 
sitates the employment of a pocket-hand- 
kerchief. Now, the restoration of glasses 
to their proper transparency is by no 
means a pleasant operation. The foggy 
speck that has dimmed the centre will 
often, after being skilfully rubbed away, 
reappear near the circumference, where it 
is less easily removed. Breathing on the 
glass, too, though sometimes successful, is 
a hazardous experiment, inasmuch as you 
may sometimes produce a mist which you 
will find yourself unable to dispel. 

But whatever inconvenience may attend 
the use of spectacles, they are so great a 
blessing to those who require them, that, 
like health, their true value cannot be 
ascertained until they are lost. This 
truth was impressed upon me by bitter 
experience one Saturday night. At about 
half-past eleven, when I was on my way 
home, a sudden instinct told me that my 
spectacles were gone. My hand, thrust 
successively into all my waistcoat-pockets, 
confirmed the truth of the mysterious re- 
velation, which was still further confirmed 
by a plunge into the breast-pocket of my 
coat. The sense of my bereavement then 
began to force itself upon me in all its 
horror. The lost spectacles were the only 


the shops would be very properly closed 
on the morrow, I should be ina state of 
semi-blindness till Monday. Moreover, I 
knew that, from circumstances which need 
not be narrated, I should be unable to 
leave home till the Sunday evening, and 
there was the possibility before me of 
dying for want of occupation. In a frenzy 
of desperation I thrust my hands into 
places where the missing treasure would 
certainly not be found. I rifled the pockets 
of my coat-tail; I opened a letter-case, 
likewise a book I commonly carried about 
me, and of course, as I expected, my search 
was without profit. 

I hurried home, went with all possible 
speed to bed, and speedily buried the 
consciousness of my loss in sleep, though I 
believe I dreamed of the horrible fate of 
(Edipus. Sleep is an admirable balm for 
misery, but it brings with it this disad- 
vantage, that the repose which it affords is 
almost certainly followed by a strong re- 
action. When we wake in the morning, 
the misfortune of the previous day does not 
present itself at once in perfect distinct- 
ness, but we have at first a vague notion 
that there is something wrong, and then 
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the abstract wrong gradually reveals itself 
in horrible perspicuity. With Sunday morn- 
ing came first the consciousness that my 
property had been in some way diminished. 
But how? Had I been robbed of my 
watch, or had I unwittingly given a so- 
vereign i:stead of a shilling to a cabman? 
No. According to a more worldly calcu- 
lation, my loss had been much less heavy 
than it would have been in the event of 
either of these calamities. I had merely 
lost my spectacles, mere glass set in steel, 
but the immediate prospect of blank hours 
was hideous. I never before felt the in- 
tense pathos of the concluding lines of 
Wordsworth’s beautiful poem : 
Few knew, for very few could know, 
When Lucy ceased to be; 
But now she’s in her grave, and ah! 
The difference to me! 

There is an etymological connexion be- 
tween “ Lucy” and “lux,” or light, and a 
practical connexion between light and 
spectacles. 

What would Ihave given on that dread- 
ful morning for a slight—not a racking— 
headache, that would have rendered all 
mental occupation disagreeable ? The loss 
of my spectacles would then have har- 
monised with my mental and bodily con- 
dition. But, ah! far from having a head- 
ache or desiring repose, I had a morbid 
longing to read something. My only de- 
fect in health was an absence of appetite, 
of all defects the most painful under the 
circumstances. Had I been sharp set, as 
the vulgar have it, I could have become 
for the nonce a gourmand, and passed more 
than my usual time in the consumption of 
my breakfast. But even this refuge for 
a “far niente,” that was anything but 
“dolce,” was denied me. I could scarcely 
eat at all. 

After awhile I bethought myself of the 
possession of a powerful magnifying-glass, 
which I use to distinguish small words in 
maps, and in pocket dictionaries. And a 
very serviceable instrument it is when em- 
ployed on rare occasions. But, as I soon 
found when I sought its aid to relieve me 
from my distress, it became, when employed 
for the purpose of continuous reading, an 
instrument of torture worthy the invention 
of an Oriental tyrant. The page before 
you is broken up into a number of circular 
lakes, which appear in uncertain succes- 
sion—thickly studded, like Lake George 
in the United States, with islands, every 
island consisting of successive letters—lakes 
which it is impossible to reduce into one 





uninterrupted surface. To take along walk, 
and meanwhile to read Young’s Night 
Thoughts chalked in huge characters on a 
wall, would be a cheerless occupation, but 
it would probably be perfect bliss compared 
to the effort to read a book or a news- 
paper with one eye armed with a mag- 
nifying-glass of high power. 

My magnifier having proved a disastrous 
failure, and being cast fiercely on the floor, 
I was again thrust back into a state of in- 
ternal contemplation, when it occurred to 
me that in some drawer or other [ had an 
eye-glass, made to be worn on a chain, and 
expanding, when required, into a spectacle 
form by means of a pivot. It is an old 
family treasure, not made for me, and, as 
it does not exactly suit my sight, I am not in 
the habit of wearing it. Nevertheless, my 
forlorn condition forced its image into my 
memory, and I recollected that on rare oc- 
casions I had used it for purposes not 
merely ornamental. So I rummaged the 
drawer, and, having found it, was delighted 
to perceive that it suited my sight much 
better than I expected. My joy was tran- 
sient. Iwas not, indeed, hurled at once 
into despair, as by the magnifier, but I 
glided down on an inclined plane to the 
same undesirable abyss. The glasses them- 
selves are tolerable, but the machinery of 
the pivot is loose and capricious, so that 
the instrument sits uncertainly on the nose, 
and requires constant adjustment to be in 
@ proper position with respect to the eyes. 
A pen that only marks at hap-hazard would 
check the fine frenzy of the most inspired 
poet, and certainly was never plucked from 
the wing of Pegasus. In like manner an 
optical instrument that keeps on oscillating 
between chiaro-oscuro and partial blind- 
ness is not favourable to reading, even if 
we set aside the galling inconvenience oc- 
casioned by holding a book in one hand, 
and something else in the other. I did not 
dash my eye-glass to the ground with the 
fury I had lavished on the magnifier, 
but I laid it down with a sigh, and, fold- 
ing my arms, calmly resigned myself to my 
misery. 

Much time had not elapsed when a resi- 
dent in the house cheered me with the 
glad tidings that a friend of his was about 
to call, who wore spectacles, and would no 
doubt lend them for an hour or so. There 
was a vague belief that the condition of his 
eyesight was similar to mine, though on 
what fact this hypothesis was founded | 
have been unable to discover. However, 
the most fallacious hope is better, while it 
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lasts, than none at all, as Dante clearly 
perceived, when he excluded hope of every 
kind from the place of torment. I greedily 
swallowed the welcome theory, and my 
anxiety for the arrival of the wealthy 
visitor became intense. He came, my de- 
plorable case was stated to him, and the 
spectacles were brought into my room. I 
snatched them up, I put them on, I grasped 
a newspaper, and I beheld—an impenctra- 
ble fog. Still, I had suffered too much 
not to struggle a little with adverse destiny, 
and I found that by making the paper 
almost touch the tip of my nose, I could 
read with tolerable facility. For about 
half an hour I got on pretty well, but soon 
a new source of oppression came upon me. 
As I have already stated, I am naturally 
long-sighted. Now, by the borrowed spec- 
tacles, my whole habit of life was reversed ; 
Thad become artificially short-sighted, and 
I could not bear my changed condition. 
I sent down the newspaper and the spec- 
tacles with thanks, and relapsed into me- 
lancholy. 

On the previous evening I had heard of 
a remarkable gentleman, who excelled all 
the rest of his species in the art of doing 
nothing. When at the seaside, he could, 
I was told, sit on one chair, and lean for- 
ward on the back of another, contemplating 
the waves for hours, and deriving the ut- 
most satisfaction from the contemplation. 
Ah! I could envy him. I had no waves 
to contemplate, and if they had been before 
me, I should have grown weary of looking 
at them after the first half-hour. There is 
a fine old English song entitled My Mind 
to Me a Kingdom is, which may be found in 
Percy’s Reliques, and which inculcates the 
expediency of relying exclusively on one’s 
own mental resources. Happy those who 
can follow its teaching, but this does not 
suit every temperament. The Malcontent in 
John Marston’s old play strongly despises 
the song, and all who use it. 1 simply ad- 
mired and envied. Then I remembered how 
Spinoza, that he might live in a state of 
independence favourable to the pursuit of 
his bold metaphysical speculation, earned 
his daily bread by grinding optical glasses. 
Had he no secondary motive for his choice 
of this particular branch of industry ? May 
he not have conceived the possibility of a 
wretched condition like mine, and resolved 
to do his best to avert the dire calamity ? If 
I had been able to make for myself a pair 
of spectacles, whenever I was at home, what 
hours of misery would have been avoided ! 





Thought followed thought, until at last I hit 





on the notion of recording my sufferings in 
black and white, and this notion resulted 
in the paper which I now conclude. 





SHIPWRECK. 
On the smiling sea was never a curl, 
On the bright sky never a frown ; 
Never an omen of coming fate, 
When my beautiful bark, with her costly freight, 
In the giny of noon, went down. 


Boldly launched from a quiet shore ; 

Well framed with storms to cope ; 

By Youth and Courage nobly manned ; 

The sails were woven by Love’s own hand, 
The rudder was held by Hope. 

The merciless sun shone full and fair, 

The pitiless waves were calm. 

No whisper of woe in the wooing breeze, 

The gulls poised over the sleeping seas, 

The treacherous air was balm. 

With happy laughter, with joyous dreams, 
We glided in fearless faith ; 

Then—the sullen jar on the sunken rock ; 

The grinding crash, the horrible shock ; 

The headlong plunge to death. 

A moment's whirl of boiling foam, 

A shriek through the slumberous day, 

Then, smooth blue waters and calm blue skies, 
And the startled birds with their keen dark eyes, 
Intent on their darting prey. 


The bright sea dimpled, the bright sun shone, 
With nor cloud nor white crest flecked ; 

A thousand barks sailed gaily past, 

A thousand flags light shadows cast, 

Where my beautiful boat was wrecked. 


Wrecked, with its hopes, its loves, its trusts, 
Sunk deep to the sea-weeds brown, 

The great world turns and the great waves break ; 
What should either heed of the moan we make, 
When a life or a ship goes down ? 


A TRIP TO THE LAND OF SCOTT. 
Part IV. 


Oxax, or the “ White Bay,” that at the 
beginning of the present century was a 
little, unfrequented, almost unknown fish- 
ing village, consisting of a few white huts or 
cottages along the shore, with a population 
of two or three hundred people, scarcely one 
of whom could speak a word of English, is 
now a fashionable resort and a place of so 
much bustle and activity, from June to Oc- 
tober, as to be well entitled to the sobriquet 
it has acquired of the “‘ Charing Cross of 
the Highlands.” Even so recently as the 
winter of 1842, people bound for the island 
of Mull, scarcely eight miles distant, have 
been detained by stress of weather at Oban 
for as long as three weeks, before a vessel 
would venture into the Sound, to convey 
them to Tobermory. But steam has 
changed all this, and brought, not alone 
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Mull, but all the islands of the Hebrides 
within reach of civilisation. Were there 
but bathing accommodation, and were the 
landed proprietors not so churlish as to 
extend their supposed, but very question- 
able, rights of seclusion down to high- 
water mark, and virtually to shut out the 
public from the sea-shore in front of their 
domains, Oban would be one of the plea- 
santest summer residences in Great Britain. 
But to behold the sea, and be prevented 
from getting a dip into it except from 
a boat, is disappointing, if not exasperating, 
and drives many people away, who would 
otherwise be glad to spend the summer 
months in a place so beautiful. Scottish 
landed proprietors—especially of the smaller 
order—seem to treat the public as an enemy, 
and jealously exclude both the native and 
the stranger from their picturesque do- 
mains; offering in this respect a very un- 
favourable contrast to their English com- 
peers. If the Oban people had public 
spirit enough to keep the sea-shore free for 
promenaders, and at certain times of the 
morning and evening for bathers, they 
would add much to the existing attractions 
to summer visitors. 

Few remain even for a couple of days in 
Oban without making an excursion to the 
ancient castle of Dunstaffnage, one of the 
most remarkable ruins in Great Britain. 
It is but five miles distant, and if the 
traveller wishes to extend his walk or his 
ride, he has but to proceed two miles 
further to the inn at Connell Ferry, to the 
Falls of Lora, mentioned in Ossian, and 
to the wild scenery of Loch Etive. The old 
tower of Dunolly Castle, one of the most 
prominent objects in the bay, the grounds 
of which extend to the skirts of the town, 
is first visited, if permission can be ob- 
tained. The castle was formerly the strong- 
hold of the Macdougals of Lorne—one of 
the most ancient families in the Highlands, 
whose descendants are among the few who 
can boast of a similar antiquity, and still 
retain the original homesteads of their race. 
Of the old castle nothing remains but a 
square tower, which, like all its contem- 
poraries, has been rendered useless by the 
invention of artillery. The fancy of Words- 
worth seems to have been greatly ex- 
cited by an eagle which was long held 
captive in the tower, for he indited no less 
than three sonnets, by no means among 
his best, to this poor bird—on behalf of 
which he declared both the castle and the 
rock to be dishonoured. He must have been 
in distress for a subject when he wrote : 





Dishonoured rock and ruin! that by law 

Tyrannic keep the bird of Jove embarred 

Like a lone criminal whose life is spared! 

Vexed is he, and screams loud ! 
This was once thought to be poetry; and, 
as nine people out of ten scarcely know 
the difference between prose and verse, it 
is quite possible that many excellent per- 
sons admire it still. The eagle, celebrated 
by Wordsworth’s lament over its hard fate, 
was worried to death by thoughtless or 
brutal visitors, who, but for Wordsworth, 
would never have heard of it. Alas, poor 
eagle! and alas for the penalties that have 
to be paid by the famous! 

Dunstaffnage claims attention as one of 
the most ancient castles in Great Britain 
—so ancient ¢hat its builder’s name is lost 
in the darkness of the mythologic ages. 
Some date it from the third century before 
the Christian era, some from the fifth 
century after; which latter is by far the 
likelier supposition of the two. It occu- 
pies the summit of a mass of rock, vary- 
ing from ten te thirty feet in height, the 
sides of which have been partially cut 
away, so as to give it the appearance of 
a component part of the building. The 
ruin is about four hundred feet in circum- 
ference, and the walls are about fifty feet 
in height, and of an average of ten feet 
in thickness. The castle was the royal 
residence of the kings of the Dalriadic 
race, who ruled over the west of Scotland 
from the early part of the sixth century till 
the year 850, when Kenneth Macalpine 
united in his own person the sovereignty 
of the Scots and Picts. Here Kenneth is 
reported to have held parliaments and as- 
semblies of his nobles ; and here was placed, 
though nobody knows when, the celebrated 
stone, afterwards removed to Scone, and 
now in Westminster Abbey, which for 
upwards of a thousand years has been con- 
sidered the palladium of Scotland. The 
tradition was, that wherever that stone 
was placed, there should the Scots hold 
regal sway, or as Boethius expressed it : 

Ni fallat fatum, Seoti, quocunque locatum 
Invenient lapidem, regnare tenente ibidem. 
From the time of Kenneth to that of John 
Baliol, every king of Scotland was crowned 
upon this stone (said, it should be added, 
to be the identical stone which served the 
patriarch Jacob for a pillow, when he had 
his memorable vision of the ladder and 
the angels); but King Edward the First 
carried it off in triumph to Westminster 
Abbey, where it still remains. ‘Thus the 
charm was broken for upwards of three 
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centuries, until the accession of James the 
First, the son of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
restored the authority of the legend. Pa- 
triotic Scotsmen still assert that the stone, 
though in Westminster and not in Scot- 
land, vindicates its ancient renown as the 
symbol of Scottish supremacy, inasmuch as 
the House of Hanover, all whose members 
have been crowned upon it, are the de- 
scendants of the royal House of Stuart, 
through the mother of George the First. 
As butterflies are not to be broken on the 
wheel, nor legends to be as solemnly 
treated as historical facts, it would be idle 
to argue seriously about the stone of 
Scone, or to say any more about it than 
that it is a very remarkable and ancient 
relic, with a very curious history. On the 
broad top of the castle wall are placed the 
little brass guns, dredged up some years 
ago from the entrance of Loch LEtive, 
which the guide and the guide-books repre- 
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Augustine preached to the men of Kent. 
The voyage exceeds a hundred miles, and, 
with the stoppages at Staffa and Iona, 
occupies a long summer’s day—a day 
well spent, whether the traveller be anti- 
quary, philosopher, poet, or valetudinarian, 
or none of these, but simply a lover of 
nature, and a seeker after change and re- 
creation. A bell rings on the quay at seven 
o’clock to summon the guests from the 
hotels, great and small, and from the nu- 
merous lodging and boarding-houses that 
line the bay, to be up and stirring, so as 
to be in time to start at eight o’clock. It 
depends on the state of the wind whether 
the southern or the northern route be 
taken ; but the north is the favourite, and 
at once brings the traveller, while yet his 
attention is fresh, into the midst of scenery, 
to every mountain and rock and crag and 
ruined castle of which is attached a legend, 
a romance, a history, or a tragedy ; though 





sent to have belonged to one of the luckless 
vessels of the Spanish Armada. Butas that | 
expedition came to a disastrous end in the 
year 1588, and as the largest of the guns 
bears the inscription, not very legible, but 
to be made out easily enough by an expert, 
that it was cast in Amsterdam by one 
Ahasuerus Costen in the year 1700, the 
original ownership of the guns is palpably 
not such as tradition asserts. Dun- 
staffnage is still nominally a royal castle, 
authority over which, in the queen’s name, 


it must be admitted that tragedy seems 
to predominate in all this misty, gloomy, 
but most magnificent land. Passing the 
northern extremity of Kerrera, and ob- 
taining a fine view of Dunolly, and after- 
wards of Dunstaffnage, the steamer emerges 
into the great arm of the sea called Loch 
Linnhe, that rans up to Fort William, and 
then bears off to Ben Nevis. On our right 
is the fertile and pastoral island of Lismore, 
or the “great garden,” about ten miles in 
length and two in breadth, and right before 





is vested in the Duke of Argyll, as keeper. 

From Dunstaffnage to Connell Ferry | 
is an easy walk. If the tide be favourable, 
the traveller will be delighted with the 
Falls of Lora, and the view up and across 
Loch Etive, to the land of “Selma of storms,’ 
of which Ossian makes frequent mention. 
The narrow entrance to Loch Etive is 
barred by a line of low rocks, which are 
covered at high water. When the tide has 
partially ebbed, the upper lake retains a 
portion of the flood water at a higher level 
than that of the outer sea, and the con- 
sequence is the not very usual, but highly 
picturesque phenomenon, a salt water ca- 
taract. The roar of the falls is sometimes 
heard, with a favourable wind, at a distance 
of six miles. 

But the great excursion, which brings 
travellers from all parts of the world to 
Oban, is not the little inland trip, varied 
and agreeable though it be, but the voyage 
round the island of Mull, and a visit to the 
wondrous Cave of Staffa, and the ancient 
ruins of Iona, where Christianity found a 
home and a seminary long before Saint 





us the Sound of Mull, which separates 
that large island from the mainland of 
Morven. “A grander and more impressive 
scene,” says Sir Walter Scott, ‘* both for its 
natural beauties and associations with 
ancient history and tradition, can scarcely 
be imagined.” At the extremity of Lis- 
more stands a much-needed lighthouse, 
attention to which is more specially di- 
rected, that the eye may be guided to a 
small rock, several hundred yards out to 
sea, which is left bare at low water. It is 
called the Lady’s Rock, and was the scene 
of an act of atrocious cruelty, attempted 
towards the end of the fifteenth century, 
by Lachlan Maclean, of Duart, on the 
person of his wife, a sister of the Earl of 
Argyll. Either from settled aversion, or a 
design to be rid of the lady that he might 
marry some one else, he had her conveyed 
at low water_to this rock, and there left, 
as he thought, to be overwhelmed by 
the rising tide. But, fortunately, as the 
water was rising above her waist, her cries 
for help were heard by some of her brother’s 
clansmen, who were fishing in a boat off 
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Lismore. She was rescued from her peril 
just as the advancing tide was on a level 
with her breast. Maclean, unaware of her 
deliverance, had a mock funeral celebrated 
in Duart Castle, and assumed all the out- 
ward symbols and shows of grief of a dis- 
tressed widower. It has been said, in ex- 
tenuation of this very eccentric conduct, 
that the lady had twice attempted to stab 
him, that she was an untamable virago, 
and that as Maclean did not like to shed her 
blood, he thought it a milder, but equally 
effective process, to try the tranquillising 
power of cold water. However this may 
be, the lady’s friends were indignant, and 
vengeance speedily overtook the wicked 
husband, who was assassinated in his bed 
in Edinburgh, by John Campbell, the lady’s 
second brother. On this incident Thomas 
Campbell, the author of the Pleasures of 
Hope, founded his well-known but mediocre 
ballad of Glenara, and Joanna Baillie her 
fine tragedy of the Family Legend. 

Duart Castle, now in ruins, is almost im-. 
mediately opposite, on the eastern extremity 
of Mull, and commands the entrance of the 
Sound. It is asserted to have been ori- 
ginally erected by the Norwegians, when 
they exercised the sovereignty of the 
Hebrides; but this, though probable, is 
doubtful. Duart Castle is first mentioned 
on sure authority in a deed under the great 
seal of Donald, Lord of the Isles, in the 
year 1390, by which the castle and lands 
adjoining are granted to Lachlan Mac- 
Gillean, or Maclean. The Macleans of 
Duart have since that time been considered 
the chiefs of the Clan Maclean. It is 
related of one of them that, in the year 
1542, wishing to proceed to Edinburgh, 
and being naturally anxious that he should 
come to no hurt, in a civilised capital, at 
the hands of a king and a government 
whose laws—like all other Highland chief- 
tains of his time—he had systematically 
violated whenever it suited his interest, his 
passion, and his caprice, he procured, after 
a great deal of negotiation, a safe-conduct 
from King James the Fifth, the father of 
Queen Mary. The document set forth that 
“* Hector MacClane of Dowart,” might visit 
the king at Edinburgh, “ unattached, un- 
arrested, unpursued, unvexed, untroubled, 
undisturbed, unhurt, and unharmed !” 

The castle of Ardtornish, on the other 
side of the Sound, is finely situated at the 
entrance of Loch Aline, or the “ beautiful 
lake,” and is built upon a grassy pcint, 
projecting from the Morven shore. It was 
the residence of the Lords of the Isles, in 





the days when those potentates exercised 
regal sway in the Hebrides, and where, at 
least on one occasion, they treated with 
the King of England as potentate with 
potentate—king with king. The admirers 
of Sir Walter Scott’s poetry will remem- 
ber the splendid opening stanzas of the 
Lord of the Isles, in which he introduces 


a description of the rugged walls of the || 


castle of Ardtornish, and of the sylvan 
scenery of green Loch Aline. 

The castle of Aros is the third that claims 
attention, and is situated at the opening 
of the bay of the same name, and finely 
perched upon the summit of a rocky hill, 
a landmark visible for many miles. This 
also was a residence of the Lords of the 
Isles, among others, of the “mighty So- 
merled.”’ 

The castles of Duart, Ardtornish, Aros, 
Mingary, and others that are not visible 
from the course taken by the steamer, seem 
all to have been constructed on the same 
principle, and after the same, or nearly the 
same design. 
Anderson of Inverness, in their elaborate 
Guide Book to the Highlands and Islands, 


“‘ Nothing,” say the Messrs. | 


“can be more wild than the situations | 
chosen for these fortresses; sometimes as de- | 


tached islets or pinnacles; more generally 


as promontories surrounded on three sides 


by the sea; and on high precipitous rocks, 
commanding an extensive view, and ready 
communication with the water. Straight 
and narrow stairs, little better than stone 
ladders, and arched vaults, were a frequent 


mode of access, and in some cases between | 


the tops of these stairs and the main 
building, yawning chasms _ intervened, 
across which, as occasion required, a 
slender drawbridge was lowered. Rude 
but strong buttresses propped up the walls, 
which occasionally were constructed at a 
distance from the principal keep, so as to 
form a court or ballium.”” Not one of these 
ancient places of strength is either inha- 
bited or inhabitable, and few remain in the 


families of their ancient possessors. Suc- || 


cessful trade has invaded the Hebrides, as 


well as all other beautiful spots within the || 


British Isles, and the grand and gloomy 
Ardtornish itself—once the 
royalty, when royalty meant something 
more than show—#is the property of an 
English gentleman enriched by commerce. 

Rounding a little island, which acts as a 
breakwater and protection, the steamer 
enters a bay surrounded by steep and beauti- 


fully wooded banks, and lets off steam at the | 


quay of Tobermory, or the “ well of Mary,” 
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the largest town or village, and the nominal 
capital, of the island of Mull. Tobermory 
knows nothing of ancient feudalism, or of 
the Lords of the Isles, or other warlike 
Highland chieftains. It is a place of the 
present, not of the past, and was never 
heard of in the world until the year 1788, 
when it consisted but of two cottages. In 
the year 1861 it contained a population of 
upwards of sixteen hundred, principally 
engaged in the deep-sea fisheries and the 
coasting trade. It owes its existence to the 
British Society for extending the Fisheries, 
under whose auspices cottages were built, 
fishing-boats procured, and encouragement 
held out to’ the population of the interior 
to devote themselves to the cultivation of 
that great farm, the sea, which has no pro- 
prietors, for which there is no rent to pay, 
and which yields a harvest as bountiful as 
the corn or potatoes of the land, in the 
shape of herrings, ling, and codfish. The 
experiment was only partially successful, 
but it created Tobermory. Its inhabitants, 
with the internal trade of a large island 
behind them, and the wants of coasting ves- 
sels to supply, manage not only to live, but to 
prosper; and did the neighbouring landed 
proprietors see fit to “ fue” or let out their 
land on building leases for ornamental 
villas and seaside quarters, there can be 
little doubt that Tobermory might be made 
one of the pleasantest and most fashionable 
resorts in the Highlands. 

On the dispersion of the great Spanish 
Armada, one of the storm-tossed vessels 
of the fleet, the Florida, took refuge in the 
bay of Tobermory, but shortly afterwards 
went down like a shot with all hands 
on board. The true cause of the cata- 
strophe was never ascertained, but popular 
superstition was at no loss to account for 
it. There was said to be on board a beanu- 
tiful Spanish lady—young, fascinating, 
and loving, with whom Maclean of Duart, 
the greatest man in Mull, became despe- 
rately enamoured at first sight. In vain 
did his lawful spouse remonstrate with him 
on his guilt and folly; in vain did she 
resort to the artillery of tears and sighs to 
win back his allegiance; in vain did she, 
with jealous anger, threaten all sorts of 
vengeance; her infatuated partner could 
not be withdrawn from the side of the An- 
dalusian charmer, who charmed him too 
completely and too well. In this emer- 
gency Lady Maclean took counsel of the 
witch who dwelt in the corries of Ben 
More, paid her fee, whatever it was, and 





was promised a speedy deliverance from the 


fascinating wiles of her successful rival. 
And the witch kept her word ; in fact, went 
far beyond the original bargain or the real 
necessities of the case; for she not only 
immolated the fair Andalusian, but the 
whole crew and officers of the ill-fated 
Florida, to the vengeance of the slighted 
wife. By infernal agency she bored a hole 
under the water-line of the ship, scuttled 
her, in short, in the dead of night, none 
on board escaping but a cabin-boy, who 
declared, in the words of the ballad which 
records the story— 

. ... as he battled for life with the tide, 

That he saw the fair lady of Spain by his side, 

And a lank skinny hand that came up through the 

spray, 

And twined in her tresses as floating she lay, 

And heard the loud laughter of fiends in the air 

As she sank mid the waves with a shriek of despair. 
The false lord of Duart was not on board 
at the time, which, all things considered, 
may have been as lucky for him as it was 
for his injured wife. 

On emerging from the bay of Tobermory, 
the steamer quits the Sound, and enters 
Loch Sunart, having the bold coasts of 
Mull on the left, and the gloomy steeps 
and mountain fortresses of Ardnamur- 
chan on the right. Turning to the west- 
ward, she proceeds in a direct course for 
the far-famed Isle of Staffa, and “ the 
group of islets grey,” as Scott calls the 
Treshnish Isles, which sentinel the ap- 
proach to that wonder of the ocean. On the 
shore of Mull, the headland of Calliach, or 
of the Old Woman, is generally pointed out 
to the passing traveller as the favourite 
resort of the poet Campbell, when, in his 
youth, he acted as tutor to a Highland 
family at Sunipol, and where, in the con- 
templation of the surrounding scenery, he 
imbued his mind with those poetic images 
which afterwards found expression in the 
Pleasures of Hope. Further south is Ulva, 
where is supposed to have resided that Laird 
of Ulva whose abduction of the fair daughter 
of Lord Ullin, and unhappy fate, forms the 
subject of one of the poet's most spirited 
ballads. The Treshnish Isles, of which 
there are five important enough to their 
owners to possess names, are all unin- 
habited, but yield good pasturage during 
the summer months to the flocks and herds 
of the Mull farmers, of whose farms they 
form a portion. One of them, called the 
Dutchman’s Cap, from its resemblance in 
shape to an old-fashioned hat of the 
Vandyke period, remains long in sight. 
Far beyond it, if the weather be clear, may 
be discovered two others, the outermost of 
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all the British group on the western shores 
of the Atlantic, the low but populous and 
fertile islands of Coll and Tiree. 

Staffa, until a near approach, looks but 
an unshapely rock, alone amid the melan- 
choly main. And, were it not for its mar- 
vellous cave, no stretch of admiring fancy 
could make it anything more. If the 
weather be rough, the Atlantic swell 
renders a visit to the cave a work of dif- 
ficulty, not to be undertaken except by 
the young and active. In calm weather, 
which is rare on these coasts, boats from 
the steamer can be rowed to the extremity 
of the cave; but in most instances the 
boats land their passengers at a sheltered 
cove onthe island, from which there is a 
steep as well as a boggy track of about 
half a mile to the entrance of the cave. It 
has been my good fortune to visit the cave 
on several occasions; once, in the calmest 
and sunniest of all possible weather, in a 
little boat, which put off from Calgary, in 
Mull, with a party of half a dozen, in- 
cluding a fair Highland maiden, who sang 
Gaelic songs with the exuberant gladsome- 
ness and generosity of a skylark in mid-air ; 
once again with a piper on board of our 
small yacht, who caused the vaulted roof 
of the cave to re-echo with the weird melo- 
dies of a pibroch ; and thrice, if not oftener, 
in company with all the miscellaneous and 
motley crowd of tourists from the steamer. 
It is in this last fashion that ninety-nine 
people out ofa hundred see the Cave of 
Fingal, which, seen in any way, at any 
time, and in any company, is one of the 
grandest sights of Nature. The admira- 
tion of a crowd of visitors usually vents 
itself in shouts, and yells, and whoops, 
and halloos, possibly to try the effect of 
the echoes in a place so unlike anything 
else with which their experience has fa- 
miliarised them ; and though I prefer to see 
Fingal’s Cave without such noisy acces- 
sories, I am gregarious enough not to find 
fault with the almost childish delight which 
people vent in this manner, when they 
enter into this grand vestibule of Nature’s 
palace. 

Doctor Johnson, in his celebrated visit 
to the Hebrides, with his faithful Boswell 
in company, was prevented by the stormy 
weather from landing upon Staffa, so that 
the world has lost the description he might 
have made upon it; but the learned doctor 
was less struck with the great aspects of 
Nature than with the traces left by man 
upon Nature’s face, so that perhaps the 
world has not lost very much by his en- 
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forced silence. Scott and Wordsworth 
have both described the cave in eloquent 
passages, with which nearly all readers are 
familiar, and which have been hashed and 
rehashed in every guide-book that has been 
published during the last forty years. 
Other poets have been inspired by the same 
high theme, and have written true poetry 
in its praise, as perhaps the authors of 
future guide-books, who may not choose to 
follow in the old ruts of their predecessors, 
will perhaps discover. 

The tower of the little ruined cathedral 
of Iona, distant about nine miles, is 
plainly visible from the Cave of Fingal, 
and thitherwards, having reassembled her 
scattered passengers, the steamer directs 
her course. Once more disembarking in 
small boats, the passengers are rowed ashore, 
and are accosted almost before they land 
by a motley group of barefooted children, 
ragged, unkempt, but bright-eyed and 
healthy-looking, assembled on the shore 
to welcome them, after a fashion peculiar 
to the island. All these children, with a 
few of their elders among them, are bent 
upon a commercial attack on the pockets 
of the stranger, and present him with sea- 
shells and small green pebbles that abound 
on the coast, in return for such pence or 
shillings as his liberality may offer. These 
children are for the most part so utterly 
ignorant of English, that I for one would 
be wholly reconciled to their importunity 
if it could be arranged that half the money 
given to them should be set aside for the 
payment of an English schoolmaster. The 
Gaelic, like its cognate branches of the 
Celtic spoken in Ireland, Wales, and the 
Isle of Man, is a very ancient, beautiful, 
and interesting language, which every 
philologist should study, and without a 
thorough understanding of which no one 
should presume to compile an English dic- 
tionary. At the same time, it is an im- 
pediment in the path of knowledge in 
every part of the British Isles where the 
people speak no other. If the Highlanders 
can be taught both English and Gaelic, 
there is no reason why the beautiful Gaelic 
should be forgotten or uncultivated ; but if 
they are to have but one language, Gaelic 
should unquestionably be allowed to die 
out. 

Iona is the Icolmkill, or island of Co- 
lumba’s Church, of the geographers of the 
last century. It was anciently called the 
Druid’s Isle, the Isle of the Saints, and 
the Holy Isle. Its present name is either 
derived from I. Shona, the Holy Isle, or 
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I. Thona, the Isle of the Waves (in both 
words the “Sh” and the “ Th” are silent). 
It is not remarkable for beauty or grandeur, 
and is absolutely without natural charms 
or attractions of any kind. But its early 
history is such as to render it one of the 
most interesting places in the world. 
During the four first centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, a Druidical college or univer- 
sity was established in this remote corner, 
far away from the perturbations and wars 
of Continental Europe, during all which 
time it kept alight the lamp of knowledge, 
and of a civilisation very superior to that 
which prevailed in more southern and more 
accessible regions. In the sixth century, 
how and by what means does not appear 
to be very accurately known, this illus- 
trious island, as Dr. Johnson calls it, became 
the home of an equally remarkable brother- 
hood of Christians, called Culdees, under 
the abbacy of Colm, or St. Columba. 
Beyond the limits of a circle of forty or 
fifty miles in diameter from this Holy Isle 
as a centre, the British Isles of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, were sunk, if not in 
the darkest mists of paganism, in the 
twilight of Druidism; but here the light 
of Christianity, as then understood, burned 
pure and bright; and hither came students 
of theology from Ireland, Norway, Den- 
mark, and even from France, Switzerland, 
Italy, and Spain. Why the Christian 
brotherhood of Iona were called Culdees, 
has never been satisfactorily explained, 
though it may be conjectured the name be- 
longed originally to their predecessors, the 
Druids, who taught the Chaldean mysteries 
of the stars, and brought their religion 
into Britain from the plain of Shinar. Of 





the many Gaelic derivations of the name, | 


that of Gille or Ceille De, the servants of 
God, seems to be the most probable. From 
Iona a regular propagandism of the Chris- 
tian faith was organised under St. Columba 
and his successors, of which the members 
spread themselves all over Europe, as will 
be seen from the eloquent history of the 
Monks of the West, which the world owes 
to the late Comte de Montalembert. In 
consequence of its sanctity and presumed 
inviolability, Iona became the sepulchre of 
the kings of Scotland and of Norway, 
and of most of the great feudal chieftains of 
Scotland and Ireland. The cathedral of 
St. Oran, and the surrounding grave-yard, 
received their remains; and many elegant 
crosses of exquisite stone workmanship 
were erected to mark their place of sepul- 
ture, of which some few, the admiration 








of all travellers, have escaped the ravages 
of the ignorant, and the perhaps crueller 
ravages of the learned, and still testify 
to the piety and the civilisation of an age, 
which it has been too much the fashion 
to condemn as quasi-barbarian. <A Gaelic 
tradition, that still holds its ground 
among the people, asserts that before the 
last day the whole world shall be sub- 
merged by asecond deluge; but that Iona 
alone, of all the green places of the earth, 
shall float above the waters. Another tra- 
dition asserts that annually, upon New 
Year’s Eve, St. Columba, in a spectral ship 
or boat, sails through the Hebrides to Iona, 
that all the royal, noble, and sainted dead 
rise from their graves to meet him on the 
shore, and that he ascends to the tower of 
St. Oran, and deliberately counts his be- 
loved Isles of the West to see that none 
of them are missing. The readers of Shake- 
speare will remember that the body of the 
gracious Duncan, after his murder, was con- 
veyed to Icolmkill, to be buried among his 
ancestors. 

Iona is about three miles in length, by 
one and a half in breadth, and contains a 
superficies of somewhat less than two thou- 
sand acres, of which about six hundred 
are in a state of cultivation, yielding a not 
very bountiful subsistence, eked out by 
the tribute of the sea, to a population of 
between three and four hundred. The sole 
proprietor is the Duke of Argyll, who has 
recently published a volume on the history 
and antiquities of his venerable possession. 

All the way from Iona, round the south- 
ern shore of Mull and back again to 
Oban, the scenery is wild and majestic, 
and the whole voyage, for beauty and 
grandeur to delight the eye, and for sug- 
gestion and instruction to captivate the 
mind, is not to be paralleled in any part 
of the world. 

From Oban to Glasgow the traveller has 
a choice of routes, if he would not pass 
twice over the same ground. The most 
beautiful is that by the Pass of Brander, 
Loch Awe, and the bases of Ben Cruachan— 
the scenes of Sir Walter Scott’s painful story 
of the Highland Widow—and thence to 
Glenfalloch and the head of Loch Lomond. 

During all our course in this Trip into 
the Land of Scott, the recollections of 
the great poet and novelist have every- 
where accompanied us; and in taking 
leave of him, and of those parts of Scot- 
land which his genius has more particu- 
larly made his own, I cannot do better 
than borrow the words of Lord Meadow- 
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bank, when he proposed Scott’s health at 
the great dinner of the Theatrical Fund in 
Edinburgh, in July, 1827, when the author 
of Waverley first publicly avowed the 
authorship of his immortal fictions: “‘ The 
Scotch owe to him, as a people, a large and 
heavy debt of gratitude. He it is who has 
opened to foreigners the grand and cha- 
racteristic beauties of their country. It is 
to him that they owe that their gallant 
ancestors, and the struggles of their illus- 
trious patriots, who fought and bled in 
order to obtain and secure that indepen- 
dence and that liberty which they now 
enjoy, have obtained a fame no longer con- 
fined to the boundaries of a remote and 
comparatively obscure nation, and who has 
called down upon their struggle for glory 
and freedom the admiration of foreign 
countries. He it is who has conferred a 
new reputation on the Scottish national 
character, and bestowed on Scotland an im- 
perishable name, were it only for having 
given birth to himself.” 





THE ROSE AND THE KEY. 


CHAPTER LXXVII. AT ROYDON. 


Lapy VERNON was, as usual, busy in the 
library at Roydon, noting letters to be an- 
swered by her secretary, and answering 
others which she thought deserved the dis- 
tinction of an autograph. 

With a face marble-like and serene, she 
is promoting the conversion of the human 
race to Christianity. To make them all, 
even as she is, is worth a great sacrifice. 
And, beside teaching them to walk in the 
light, and tend to heaven, she promotes, as 
we know, all sorts of benevolent designs, 
schools, mild reformatories, temperance 
associations, savings-banks on new and 
liberal principles, building societies for the 
poor, farms for their employment and sus- 
tentation, loan societies, convalescent hos- 
pitals, asylums for all sorts of deserving 
and suffering people. 

If this pale, still lady, with the black 
hair and large grey eyes, had her way with 
the world, you would know it no longer. 
There would not be a sorrowful soul or a 
writhing body on earth. It would be a 
paradise, and heaven, anticipated, would 
reign in every corner of the globe. One 
wide, universal heaven, musical with an- 
gelic joy and gratitude. Ay, good reader, it 
would be all heaven; except that one small 
hell, very deep, very murky, in which stands 
motionless the white figure of her child. 





In momentary reveries, as she pens her 
letter to the president of the Benevolent 
Society in Aid of Children, by Death, or 
other Causes, bereft of the Tender Care of 
Parents, the eye of her spirit opens, and 
she sees, through the letter, beneath her 


feet, far below, in the nether earth, that | 


pale hell, and raises her face momentarily, 
as if from the breath of a furnace. 

She looks round on books and busts, 
and through the windows on the majestic 
trees, and is reassured by a sight of the 
material world about her. 

“‘T have duties, some painful, but many 
happy,” she thought. “I try to acquit 
myself of all.” 

And when she looked on the long list of 


her charities and benefactions, and on the | 


antique binding of the folio, containing no 
less than fifty-seven distinct addresses from 
as many admirable societies, each acknow- 
ledging with decorous panegyric her mag- 
nificent benefactions; addresses or resolu- 
tions, proposed and seconded by bishops, 
eminent dissenters, and religious peers, 


amidst the unanimous applause of meaner | 


Christians—could she feel otherwise than 
reassured ? 

She could not say she was happy; some 
of her duties pained her; but she heaved 
over these latter a comfortable sigh, and 
her irrepressible self-esteem reasserted it- 
self. 

It was at this moment, just as she had 
resumed her writing, that her tall footman 
stood at the door, and informed her that 
Mr. Dawe and Mr. Marston had arrived 
in a chaise, had come in, and had asked 
particularly to see her. 

“* Did you say I was not very well?” 

“* Yes, my lady.” 


“ T don’t think those gentlemen can have | 
understood—go and tell Mr. Dawe that I | 


am not sufficiently well to see any one to- 
day.” 

So said Lady Vernon a little peremptorily, 
with her head high, and the footman backed 
from the door and vanished. 

Lady Vernon sat, with a very still re- 
spiration, and her pen resting on her desk, 
without a stir, awaiting the issue of a 
diplomacy which she feared. 


She could have had no difficulty if it had | 
But with Mr. | 


been any one else on earth. 
Dawe it was a different matter. His rela- 
tions with her were very peculiar. His 
persistence was formidable. And she knew, 
if he thought himself right, he would, not 
very improbably, carry his point. 

The hectic fires, those signals of danger, 
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were already burning in each cheek, under 
her cold steady eyes. 

“ What detains him all this time?” she 
asked, in her solitude, with an angry tap 
on her desk. 

There is more suspense in this trifling 
situation than is pleasant. She is in the 
acutest irritation of impatience. 

The footman returns, and finds her ap- 
parently busily writing. 

“ What is it, Edward?” she asked, a 
little peevishly, glancing toward the door. 

“ Please, my lady, Mr. Dawe says that 


his business is particularly hurgent, and | 
that you would be displeased, my lady, if 


he went away without hacquainting you 
with it.” 

“ Oh!” said Lady Vernon, gently; “then 
you had better show him, and the other 
gentleman, his friend, into the great draw- 
ing-room. And let some one tell Latimer 
that I want her, and tell Mr. Penrhyn that 
I should be obliged to him to come here 
for a few minutes.” 

“ Yes, my lady,” and again the footman 
disappeared. 

The maid arrived before the secretary. 

“ Latimer, I may have to speak to Mr. 
Dawe about business; he’s here now; and 
I don’t feel strong, and I think the best 
thing I can take is a little sai-volatile, and 
do you just put some in water, the same 
quantity you did yesterday, and fetch it to 
me.” 

“Yes, my lady—you’re not looking very 
well—they should not come to trouble you 
about business now.” 

“T think not, Latimer,” she answered. 
“But it is old Mr. Dawe, and I suppose 
he fancies I should see him if I were dying ; 
people are so selfish. I won’t if I can 
help it; but if I must, I must, and at all 
events let me have my sal-volatile.”’ 

“She’s worriting herself over every- 
thing, and she looks as if she was a good 
half-ways into a fever this minute,” re- 
marked Mrs. Latimer, straight and thin in 
her black silk dress, as she hurried up the 
stairs to execute her message. 

She had hardly gone when a knock came 
at the door. 

“ Come in,” 

The secretary came in, with the peculiar 
drowsiness of air and face that tedious 
work, too long continued, bestows. He 
was not sorry of the little interruption, and 
an opportunity of lifting his head and 
shaking his ears, and although Jack was 
growing a dull boy, he smiled politely, and 
I think, could have yawned. 
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“You wished to speak to me, Lady 
Vernon ?” 

“Yes, won’t you sit down? I wanted 
to tell you that Mr. Dawe, with a friend, 
has called, and wants to talk with me about 
business; and I should be so glad to avoid 
it, if possible, I feel so poorly. So I’m going 
to ask you kindly to see him for me, and, 
if it is anything that you can settle, I 
should be so much obliged if you would 
arrange it, as I really don’t feel able to 
talk at any length to-day, and you could 
make him understand that.” 

“Oh, certainly—of course he could not 
- aay gue 

think—I have only to explain,” said the 
secretary, with polite peremptoriness. 
| ‘Thank you so very much,” she said, 
more glad of his confident prognostics than 
her pride would have confessed. 

In came Latimer with the sal-volatile 
and water. 

“Thanks,” said Lady Vernon. 
take it now.” 

And she drank it off. 

“ Well, my lady, I must tell you, you’re 
not looking yourself; and don’t you go and 
bother yourself about Mr. Dawe’s busi- 
ness, my lady; it is a shame all the trouble 
they puts upon you.” 

“ T’ve sent Mr. Penrhyn to try whether 
he can’t arrange it for me, and I’m in hopes 
he can. Thanks, that will do, Latimer, 
you can go.” 

Mr. Penrhyn’s return was delayed long 
enough to raise a strong hope in her mind 
that Mr. Dawe was, after all, avoidable. 

In a few minutes more the secretary 
returned. 

“Well, what is it about?’ asked Lady 
| Vernon, affecting to raise her eyes from 
the letter she was not writing. 

“ Upon that point, Lady Vernon, I’m as 
much in the dark as when I left you.” 

“ Oh!” 

“T pressed him all I could, but he in- 
sists he can open the matter only to you, 
Lady Vernon, and he seems a very obstinate 
old gentleman.” 

The secretary she fancied was curious ; 
but his eyes, as he related the result of his 
interview, were lowered steadily to the 
table. 

*“ And I then asked him to write a note. 
I hope, Lady Vernon, I did as you would 
have wished ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Lady Vernon. “Thanks 
—and that is it ?” 

She extended her fingers to receive it. 

It was a pencilled note, merely turned 
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down at the corner. She did not open it. 
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“ He is still in the drawing-room ?” 

“He and his friend,” acquiesced Mr. 
Penrhyn. 

“Did he say it was anything of much 
importance ?” she asked, looking wistfully 
at the note which she was, somehow, 
reluctant to open. 

“* No, not exactly; he said he must decline 
opening his business, I think those were his 
words, except to you, Lady Vernon; and 
it required some little pressing to get him 
to write.” 

“Yes—I dare say—and he indicated 
nothing more ?”’ and she looked again wist- 
fully at the note. 

“Nothing. He is more of a listener than 
a talker. I don’t think he uttered twenty 
words.” 

“Yes, he is silent. Thanks, Mr. Penrhyn, 
I think you have done everything possible 
for me—thank you very much.” 

“You don’t wish me to return to him, 
Lady Vernon ?” 

“No, thanks, I’ll look into this, and 
send him an answer. I shan’t trouble 
you any more at present.” 

So Mr. Penrhyn made his bow, and 
Lady Vernon was alone. 

She knew perfectly what Mr. Dawe 
had come about. But her case was too 
strong. She defied him to pick a hole in 
her proofs. Was there not a responsibility 
and a duty P 

She opened his note. It said: 

Dear Barsara,—I must see you. Your 
secretary will not do. What 1 have to say 
is too harrowing. You may anticipate. 


She read these words with a sullen chill 
and sickness ; for the first time a maternal 
thrill, like a pain in an unknown nerve, 
stole through her. The words had touched 
a thought that had before been perempto- 
rily “ laid.” 

Has the miserable girl made away with 
herself ? 

She felt faint for a moment. 

But the next words cleared his meaning 
up: 

I have preferred seeing you, and obtain- 
ing your prompt acquiescence, to taking a 
public step. If you deny me an interview, 
my next measure will be decisive. I shall 
not postpone action in this grave matter. 

Yours faithfully, 
RicuarD Dawe. 


She touched the bell. 
“ Show Mr. Dawe, but not the gentleman 





who came with him, into this room,” she 
said to her footman. 

And now, leaning back a little, with her 
cold gaze fixed on the door, she awaits the 
conflict. 


4 
CHAPTER LXXVIII. DEBATE. 


THE servant announces “ Mr. Dawe.” 
And that swarthy little gentleman, with 
wooden features and black wig, walks in, 
and approaches. There is, as it were, a 
halo of darkness round him. His counte- 
nance shows no excitement; nothing but 
its customary solemn reserve. 

The door closes. 

Lady Vernon receives him standing, and 
does not sit again for some minutes. Mr. 
Dawe is thus kept standing; and thus the 
meeting acquires an odd air of formality. 
He steps up to her as if he had to announce 
nothing more important than a purchase 
of fifty pounds’ worth of Three-per-Cent 
stock. 

He extends his hand, as usual; but she 
does not take it. 

This coldness, or severity, does not seem 
to disconcert Mr. Dawe in the slightest 
degree; in fact, he seems scarcely conscious 
of it. 

** Your reluctance to see me, assures me 
that you anticipate the subject on which I 
mean to speak,” he began. 

“Tt might have assured you, if my 
words had not, that I was not well enough 
to see any one. I can’t be certain what 
subject you mean; but I am pretty sure it 
is nothing pleasant; you never trouble 
you head about anything pleasant.” 

“That is rather true, Barbara,” he said, 
“and this is not pleasant. Your daughter 
Maud has been placed in the madhouse at 
Glarewoods.” 

*‘T have acted with too much reluctance ; 
I have acted under strong pressure from 
my advisers; I have acted in obedience to 
urgent medical advice. She és an inmate 
of Glarewoods, under the care of that 
good and able man, against whom, even 
you, will hesitate to venture an ill word— 
Mr. Damian.” 

“T know. But Mr. Damian is not there. 
He’s at Brighton. Doctor Antomarchi, 
no worse and no better, I suppose, than an 
ordinary mad-doctor, received her, and 
has, at present, and will have for some 
time to come, the sole control of that 
place. The fact has become known to 
your daughter’s friends, who, believing her 
to be sane, wish to know why she is in a 
madhouse.”’ 
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** She is in a madhouse, I answer in the 
coarse terms you seem best to understand, 
because she is mad.” 

“ She’s not mad; not a bit mad; not 
half so mad as you,” replied the little man, 
sternly. “The people who intimately as- 
sociated with her immediately before her 
imprisonment in that place, are convinced 
of her sanity, and prepared to depose to 
it.” 

Lady Vernon’s rising wrath subsided sud- 
denly as these words opened a new vein of 
suspicion. 

“ Captain Vivian, you mean,” she said, 
growing deadly pale, with a smile of hor- 
rible scorn. 

“No, I don’t; I mean people who are 
more likely to be attended to,” he answered 
as sternly. 

There ‘was a silence. Lady Vernon 
looked down. She still thought that Cap- 
tain Vivian was the mainspring of this un- 
toward movement. 

“ You seem to think I am bound to give 
account to you of all I do,” she said, in 
sarcastic tones. 

“ You, Barbara, seem to think you are 
accountable to no one,” he retorted, dryly. 

“T am answerable to my God,” she 
replied, with flashing eyes. ‘ My steward- 
ship is to Him, not to you. I'll give no 
account to you, further than to say, and 
that only to stop slander, that all responsi- 
bility is removed from me ; that I have been 
directed by the advice of as able and con- 
scientious men as are to be found in Eng- 
land ; and that copies of the depositions, for 
I chose to reduce the evidence to that shape, 
are lodged with Mr. Damian.” 

*“* May I see them ?” 

“He has got them, not I,” she said, 
coldly. 

Mr. Dawe grunted, after his fashion, 
and with brows more knit than usual, 
looked down for a few seconds. 

“You have the originals—you can let 
me see them ?” he persisted. 

“ You have no more claim than any other 
person; perhaps less. I shan’t show them 
to you without consideration : certainly not 
now; possibly never. Why, what mo- 
tive,” she broke out, fiercely, “but the 
noblest, can a mother have in making so 
terrible a sacrifice of feeling ?” 

“ I, and I only, know the existence of a 
motive,” said Mr. Dawe; “and if Satan 
has put it in your mind to do this os 

“Satan! How dare you talk of Satan 
to me, sir?” cried the lady in a choking 
Voice, rising with a crimson flush, and 








stamping on the floor with pride and hate 
glaring in her face. “Do you know who 
Tam? Satan in my mind! You wicked 
old man! You alone know my secret. 
That’s true. Tell it where you will, and 
have done with these infamous threats. 
You may wound, but you can’t disgrace me. 
The world knows something of me. The 
Christian world. I’ve done my duty in all 
things ; especially by my daughter; and 
all the false tongues in England shan’t 
frighten me !” 

“You ought to know me, Barbara, by 
this time. High words, hard words, don’t 
affect me, no more than flatteries do—in at 
one ear and out at the other,’ and he 
touched alternately the sides of his black 
wig. “Bereasonable. Your violence de- 
prives you of the power of considering con- 
sequences. You have a powerful motive ; 
and motives, often unrecognised, control 
our actions. I know what power the death 
of Maud unmarried would give you by 
your father’s will. I know what it would 
enable you to do for Elwyn Howard—Cap- 
tain Vivian, as we style him—yourson. I 
know the sad story of his birth, and of 
your secret marriage, that turned out to be 
a nugatory one, with that weak, strange 
man, Elwyn Howard, the vicar.” 

“ Stop, in God’s name !—spare the dead. 
My noble Elwyn, my pure, noble, heart- 
broken Elwyn; my first, and best, and only 
beloved, in his grave !” 

And she burst into shrill screaming sobs, 
and, ringing her hands, walked to and fro 
in the room. 

The little man in the black wig said 
nothing, but waved his hand toward her 
again and again, as one beckons a child to 
be quiet. 

The paroxysm subsided, and she stood 
before him with stern eyes. 

“You come to me always like a messenger 
from the grave. Have I ever seen you but 
for trouble ? Have you ever had a pleasant 
or even a merciful word for me? Have 
you ever spared me one pang, or spared the 
dead or the living in your mission of 
torture ?” 

“Tf it be torture, Barbara, the fault is 
yours, not mine. I believe she is in her 
right mind; and I have come to make you 
an offer. Liberate her, and let her case be 
examined into, here or in London, with her 
own solicitor to watch her interests, and 
such of her friends as she may choose to 
name to attend and lend their aid. If 
you won’t do this I'll take a course you 
may like less, for I’ll not allow her to be 
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immured there, without an effort to set her 
free.” 

“Then you propose to put me formally 
on my trial, in my own house, on a charge 
of having entered into a conspiracy to im- 
prison my daughter in a madhouse P” 

*“* Youare a self-willed, impetuous woman, 
Barbara. You are intolerant of argument, 
and prefer error and illusion to truth when 
it stands in your way. Look into your 
heart. Is there nothing there to startle 
you? When you have done that, call up 
the past. Consider what happened. You 
would believe whatever favoured your 
wishes. You would listen to no warning. 
With headstrong infatuation you married 
Elwyn Howard, without the consent or 
knowledge of your parents. And have you 
ever known a quiet hour since? All are 
dead, but 1, who knew your secret. Your 
father, your mother, your old nurse, and your 
husband; he made a cowardly and cruel 
use of it; but his cruelty does not justify 
yours, wreaked upon your child. No lesson 
instructs you. You are what you were— 
perverse, one-idead, headstrong. Where 
you have a sufficient motive nothing will 
stop you. You don’t, perhaps, sce the 
motives that rule you now. You dread, as 
well you may, the complication which your 
secret threatens. It would be a brief way 
of solving this horrible danger to hide 
Maud Vernon in Glarewoods for the rest 
of her days. Moreover, it would be a short 
way to a provision for the child you love, 
to consign the child you hate to what must 
attend the incarceration of a spirited girl 
in such a place, anearly death. You live 
in delusion, a serenity of egotism, from 
which the stroke of death alone will startle 
you too late. I will invoke in this case the 
intervention of the Chancellor, unless you 
consent to the proposition I have made 
you.” 

With these words Mr. Dawe closed the 
longest speech he was ever known to 
deliver at a single spell; and in his face 
and voice there was something more threat- 
ening than they had ever evidenced before. 

Whiter and whiter grew the handsome 
face of Lady Vernon as Mr. Dawe pro- 
ceeded. She rose like an evoked spirit to 
his incantation, and stood with a counte- 
nance in which fear, and rage, and derision 
were blended with a force worthy of an 
evil spirit. 





“T have listened to your hideous 
calumny till it is expended. Let it be your 
comfort that your last act has been worthy 
of all your former malignant intercourse 
with me, and that you leave a broken- 
hearted woman with a curse, and a false- 
hood, and a threat on your lips. It is our 
last meeting. I shall never hear your ill- 
omened voice again. I disdain your offers; 
I defy your threats.” She rang furiously 
at the bell. “And I command you never 
more to enter this house, or to presume to 


7“ acquaintance with me.”’ 
Phe turned and walked away from him, 
into the room. 

Hearing the door open, she turned again, 
and said to the footman who had come in: 

“This gentleman is going; show him to 
the hall-door.” 

Dawe nodded sullenly at the door of the 
room, and said in his accustomed tones : 

“T shall act strictly on what you have 
said to me: and as it can’t be mended, I 
accept the terms you prescribe. Farewell, 
Barbara.” 

The little figure in the black wig with- 
drew at his customary gait; his dark 
wooden face presenting its solemn furrows 
and accustomed carving, and his voice and 
his whole demeanour, dry and phlegmatic, 
as if nothing of interest had occurred. 

Trembling, Lady Vernon sat down. 
There is always a “ devil’s advocate”’ to per- 
vert the motives and distort the conduct 
of the saints, and so it had just been with 
her. His insults still quivered on her 
nerves. Does not Satan plague scrupulous 
consciences with doubts and upbraid- 
ings utterly fantastic? The “still small 
voice” within her had been whispering 
vaguely the same thing that now she had 
heard croaked with coarse distinctness by 
an external voice. It was this harmony 
and iteration that made that croaking voice 
eloquent, and when it ceased, left Lady 
Vernon trembling. 
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NEURALINE. 


THE INSTANT CURE 
For Tic-Doloreux, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Tooth-Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, & all Nerve Pains. 





4 Mr. Epvcar, Butt Lighthouse, Island of Lewes, writes to Sir James 


Matheson, Nov. 24, 1869: 


“ Mrs. Edgar cannot express her thanks to Lady Matheson for sending 


the Neuraline. 


It proved the most successful lotion she has ever applied. 


The relief experienced is almost instantaneous.” 





Prepared by LEATH & ROSS, Homeopathic Chemists, 5, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
9, Vere Street, W.; sold by all Druggists in bottles 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


0H! THAT WE TWO WERE MAYING, 


by Gounod. 
This celebrated Song may be had in D and F. Price 4s. 
$<. libitum accompaniments for Harmonium and 
idla. 


THE SEA HATH ITS PEARLS, bv Gounod. 


This Song is now ready in B flat and D flat. Price 4s. 


Ad libitum accompaniments for Harmonium & Violin. 


LUSITANIA, by Sir Julius Benedict. 
GRAND MAROHE. Solo, 4s.; Duet, 5s, 

“The opening portion has the true martial ring, and is 
followed by a very melodious and graceful trio, reverting to 
the original movement, and winding up with an eflective 
¢limax.”—Illustrated London News, July 29th. 

Performed at M. Riviere’s Grand Promenade Concerts. 


SIR JULIUS BENEDICT’S 0UVERTURE 
DE CONCERT. Le Prince Frederic de 


Hombourg. ‘i 


To be performed at M. Riviere’s Grand Concerts, 
Covent Garden Theatre. 


IDREAMED. Song, by John Barnett. F 
rice 4s. 

“The grace and refinement, and above all the purely 
Yoeal character of this song, are such as we looked for from 
the pen of the veteran composer of ‘The Mountain Sy)ph,’ 


NEW MUSIC. 


CROQUET QUADRILLE, by Chas. Godfrey, 
on some of the most popular melodies, including 
“Croquet.” “Only,” &c. Price 4s. 

CROQUET SCHOTTISCHE, by Marriott. 3s. Croquet 
Soug, two editions. 3s. each. 

ONLY COME. Song, by Berthold Tours. 

Price 3e. 
“ This song will add to the reputation of Mr. Tours as a 


composer of real power. It may be commended to all who 
want a good thing.”—Musical World, April 15. 


ESMERALDA. Song, by W. C. Levey. 
Price 4s. 


A remarkably pretty song. sung by Madame Bodda 
Pyne at all her provincial concerts, also by Miss 
Furtado in “ Notre Dame.” 


I LOVED HER FOR HER GENTLENESS. 
Price 3s. 


Song, by Colonel BRUCE (Grenadier Guards). Sung 
by Mr. Ernest Bruce at St. James’s Hall—Christy 


Minstrels. 
MIGNONETTE (LITTLE DARLING), by 
Suchet Champion. epi 


“ Mignonette, little Darling! Ever dearest to my 
heart. Like a flow’ret could I pluck thee, Never 





but the freshness manifested is more than we had ex- from me shouldst thou part.” This popular Ballad 
pected."— The Queen, April 29th. may be had in F or A. 


London: DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET, opposite New Bond Street. 


NEW MUSIC BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


SONGS JUST PUBLISHED. 
ONE LITTLE YEAR AGO. (For Baritone.) |CLIMB, PRETTY FLOWERS, 
THR ANGEL OF THY LOVE. (In F and A flat.) | “ Who's the Heir.”) 
OH! LOVING HEART, TRUST ON. (In G, B) LUCY SAT AT HER SPINNING WHEEL. (From 
flat, and B.) | “*Who’s the Heir.”) 
FAVOURITE SONGS. 
I THINK ON THEE IN THE NIGHT. 





CLIMB. (From 


THREE ROSES. 

TOGETHER. 

TRICOLOR OF FRANCE, THE. 
TWO LIVES. 

VOICES OF THE PAST. 

WAITING. 

WEARY. (InC. and E. Fiat.) 

WHAT AILS THIS HEART O’ MINE? 


IDE THE SBA. 


In C. and E.) 
RRIGAUN SAT BY A FOUNTAIN 
FAIR, THE. 


DAY AFTER DAY. (in C and EB flat.) 
d DESERTED HOUSE, THE. 
VELEEN. 
PAITH. 
FIRST SNOW, THE. 
HOME AT LAST. 
IN FUTURE YRARS. InB flat &D fiat. 
IN THE 


RS, T 
MY LOST DARLI 
MY LOVE. 
OH! FAIR SERAPH. 
O WILT THOU HAVE MY HAND. 





ONLY. (In C and E£ flat.) 
PARTED. 


(In B flat and D.) 
SOUL MUSIC. 
SUN-SHADED VALLEY.|THINKEST THOU. (in A flat and) WHATEVER IS, 1S BEST. 
(In C and D flat.) D flat.) WORK. 

PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS OF MELODIES BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 
MY LOST DARLING. Transcribed by E. L. Hime. |ONLY WALTZ. “Only,” “Weary,” “ Parted,” and 
ONLY. Transcribed by Brinley Richards. “Together.” Arranged by G. Richardson. 
ONLY. Transcription by E. L. Hime. WEARY. Transcription by E. L. Hime. 

Price Four Shillings each. 

London: DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET, opposite New Bond Street. 
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